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Chemical Trade Prospects 


THERE is a general impression that, although the 
effects of last year’s strike are still felt, the chemical 
trade is beginning to emerge from the depression. 
The process, of course, is slow, but it is something at 
least to feel that the worst is over. It has all along 
been realised that industrial peace is an indispensable 
condition of improvement, and, from that point of 
view, the disturbed condition of China, which is a 
considerable chemical market, is much to be deplored. 
Apart from this, the prospects of peace are better, 
and there is a stronger tendency in all industries to 
encourage a co-operative effort to pull things round. 
One result of the long dispute of last year was the 
reduction of reserves in so many directions. Business 
was continued in many cases at greatly increased 
expense, and though this was obviously the right policy 
to retain custom and business connections, the results 
were obtained at considerable cost. The effect is bound 
to be felt for some time, but generally chemical firms 
may be congratulated on having survived so well, and 
they may look forward to a quiet recovery if no 
further dislocation takes place. 

The Board of Trade returns for February, noticed 


in our last issue, are not in the circumstances so un- 
satisfactory as they would be in normal times. Feb- 
ruary of 1927 was the month in which the full after- 
effects of the coal stoppage were still in operation ; 
February of 1926 was just an ordinary month, without 
any exceptional influences at work. Between two such 
periods of comparison the fact that our loss of exports 
is only just half a milllion is really a matter for some 
satisfaction. The loss is mainly explained by the 
reduced export of sulphate of ammonia and of coal 
tar crude products. The former is down from 
£256,083 to £126,608, the loss being mainly in trade 
with France, British East Indies, and Japan. In the 
first and last cases local production may be an impor- 
tant permanent factor ; on the other hand, concurrently 
with increased production there is continually increased 
consumption both at home and abroad. The reduc- 
tion in coal tar products is easily explained by the 
continued stoppage, and there is no reason to suppose 
that any markets have been permanently lost. In 
other fields, there are welcome signs of recovery and 
advance. For example, the export of potash com- 
pounds has improved from £15,713 to £20,709, of 
sodium compounds from £300,861 to £335,628, of 
tartaric acid from £3,854 to £8,081, and of sulphate 
of copper from £98,538 to £136,390. 





Chemistry and the Empire 
THE particulars published in this issue respecting the 
future of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., illustrate 
the world-wide character of the existing organisation, 
the immense fields both within and without the 
Empire still waiting to be explored, and the great part 
that industrial chemistry, organised on this vast 
scale, must play in the future development of the 
Empire and indeed in the advance of civilisation 
among the less forward races. The formation of so 
large a confederation of scientific and industrial re- 
sources is more than a trade problem, though, of course, 
it is essentially that; it is a step towards bringing 
chemical science and industry into more immediate 
contact with the interests of mankind in all parts 
of the world. What is happening in China—deplorable 
as it is—illustrates the potent changes in thought and 
social custom that are proceeding in old civilisations, 
and if the mutual understanding between East and 
West, the synthesis (if the word may be used in this 
connection) between ancient and modern notions of 
life and social organisation, is to be effected peacefully, 
it will have to be done largely by the influences and 
effects of modern science in smoothing the transition 
processes. From this point of view the Empire has 
an asset of immense value in a scientific organisation 
already world-wide in its scope and connections, and 
capable of bringing its ample resources to bear on 
any problems that arise—such problems as increased 
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food production, the utilisation for the service of 
mankind of natural mineral and vegetable resources, 
the application of chemical and engineering science 
to new projects, and generally the provision in in- 
creasing quantity and at reduced cost of the necessaries 
and conveniences of civilised life. 

Such large ends as these can only be attained by 
correspondingly large scale organisation. It was 
Emerson, we think, who once said that every advantage 
has its tax, and the tax in such cases is the possibility 
that large trusts, conceived in the wrong spirit and 
directed to selfish ends, may exploit rather than serve 
the consuming public. The answer to this is that a 
combination based on such ideas inevitably defeats 
itself ; the remedy lies, not in resisting a tendency 
which is, in fact, irresistible, but in seeing that it is 
directed along right lines. Fortunately, there is no 
doubt on this point so far as Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries is concerned. The success of its constituent 
firms has depended in the past on efficiency, and 
efficiency means good public service. In the fore- 
front of the programme have been placed the objects 
of economical and efficient production of things that 
the public and other industries essentially need, and 
the end product all through is the consumer’s ultimate 
benefit, which is the best and indeed the sole guar- 
antee of commercial prosperity. The Labour attitude 
in the debate in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
was not hostile to organisation; it was only hostile 
to the bad aspects of large scale trusts. As Mr. T. 
Henderson put it, the Labour Party is quite prepared 
to use the principle of trust and combine in so far 
as it tends to eliminate waste and assist production. 
If there is anything that has been made clear, it is 
that these are among the essential aims of Imperial 
Chemical Industries. 

At the first statutory meeting of the company last 
week, Sir Alfred Mond broadly surveyed the outlook 
and left upon all an impression of confidence. The 
attitude of the shareholders themselves is plainly 
indicated in the fact that 96 per cent. of the shares 
in the constituent companies have already been 
converted. The relations of the four concerns are 
smoothly being consolidated, and as opportunities 
offer the huge machine will gradually be brought under 
unified central control. In the process there must 
needs be considerable adaptation and local changes, 
but it was satisfactory to have so definite an assurance 
from the chairman that in all such changes the fullest 
consideration will be given to any displaced interests. 
Indeed, the most striking feature of the chairman’s 
speech was the emphatic declaration of policy towards 
the workpeople in the service of the company. Large 
as the constituent companies already are, they have 
always succeeded in preserving personal contact with 
their workers, and it is certain that this has been a 
material factor in their success. That the new com- 
bine is equally determined to preserve this feature is 
clear from Sir Alfred Mond’s assurance; and with 
industrial peace and complete co-operation between 
all interests, there should be a great future before the 
company. Not immediately, however, will its full 
significance appear ; the whole idea of the combine is 
based on the long view, and those who look furthest 


ahead will discover the strongest reasons for confidence. 


Progress in Benzol Research 

THE fourth report of the Joint Research Committee of 
the National Benzole Association and the University 
of Leeds is concerned with the practical problem of 
resin formation in benzols, the term ,“ benzols ” 
being used to indicate that mixture of hydrocarbons, 
mainly aromatic, which is ordinarily recovered from 
coal or coke-oven gas for use as motor spirit. The 
investigations have not completely solved the problem, 
but they have added appreciably to exact knowledge 
of the subject, and they constitute, in the words of the 
report, a useful step forward in the rationalised refining 
and testing of benzol and motor spirit generally. The 
object of the research from the outset has been to dis- 
cover methods for the recovery and refining of benzol 
which would result in increased output, a diminution of 
loss, or greater economy, It is generally accepted that 
the presence of unsaturated constituents is not directly 
harmful to a motor spirit except in so far as they 
become responsible for resinification on storage or use. 
They are credited, in fact, with a certain fuel value and 
with “ anti-knock ”’ properties, but they have the dis- 
advantage of being potential resin producers. The 
most important difference between a crude and a 
refined motor spirit is the tendency of the former to 
resinification. This may only occur to a slight extent 
in a comparatively crude benzol if used at once, but it 
declares itself quite unmistakably after storage. 

It is essential, then, to ascertain, before a benzol 
can be regarded as satisfactory, not only whether it 
contains objectionable resinous constituents, but 
whether it will resinify under normal conditions and 
times of storage. It is thought, though the investiga- 
tion is not yet complete, that in all probability an ultra- 
violet light test can be made satisfactory for the pur- 
pose, but, as usual in such experiments, some rather 
puzzling features have been encountered. Apart from 
the effect of the storage vessel itself, it was found 
in the study of the effects of minor constituents, 
which may be classed together as impurities, that 
some of these, phenols for example, even in minute 
quantities, were actually beneficial in inhibiting resini- 
fication, and that by the deliberate addition of such 
substances resinification might be minimised or 
eliminated. This interesting point is being subjected 
to thorough examination. Already it helps to explain 
the apparently anomalous result sometimes obtained 
that a benzol may prove worse from the point of view 
of resinification after partial purification than before, 
the explanation being that some inhibiting influence 
has been removed in the partial purification, leaving 
the resin-forming constituents free from restraint. 
On account of the importance attached to the investi- 
gations into resin formation and the testing of benzol, 
it has been decided for the moment to defer a con- 
tinuation of the comparative examination of different 
types of wash oil and experiments on “ cracking.” One 
subject investigated has been the action of solid ad- 
sorbents (more particularly ferric oxide gel, from 
which favourable results might perhaps have been 
expected) on pure benzene solutions of sulphur com- 
pounds commonly found in benzols, including free 
sulphur, which, even in traces, is very harmful. No 
useful reduction in the content of sulphur was, how- 


ever, observed. 
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The general conclusion at the moment is that the 
most successful refining process will be one that 
removes and does not add substances which pro- 
mote resinification, while avoiding the removal of 
substances retarding it. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee the prevention of resinification by the addi- 
tion of substances to crude freshly distilled benzols 
is the most promising line of investigation, experi- 
ments having shown tentatively that it is possible to 
retard or prevent the resinification of benzols during 
storage by the addition of small quantities of certain 
substances, such as tricresol, acrolein, etc. Theresults 
obtained in attempts to refine benzols by chemical 
methods are not regarded as satisfactory. Experiments 
support the conclusion that the unsaturated com- 
pounds in crude benzol cannot be differentiated into 
those which are unstable and will cause resinification 
and those which are stable, although such differentiation 
might be expected if resinification is caused only by 
di-olefines and not by mono-olefines. The unsaturated 
compounds present are found to differ in stability 
between those that are comparatively stable and 
those that are unstable. In some experiments, indeed, 
although a reduction in the proportion of unsaturated 
compounds was observed, the benzol actually became 
less stable after treatment. Evidence has been ob- 
tained that this is due, either to the addition or forma- 
tion by the treatment of traces of substances which 
promote resinification, such as sulphur dioxide, per- 
oxides, aldehydes, and organic acids, or to the removal 
of traces of substances which retard or inhibit resini- 
fication, such as phenols. In order, therefore, to 
improve the stability of a benzol by selectively re- 
moving by chemical reagents of adsorbents, the least 
stable unsaturated compounds, it is essential that 
full consideration should be given to the effect of the 
addition or removal, by the treatment, of traces of 
substances that may promote or inhibit resin formation. 





The Works Chemist 
Mr. C. E. BArRs, in his paper on “* The Works Chemist,”’ 
offered a number of useful hints as to the spirit in 
which the duties of such an office should be approached. 
The actual work in the laboratory is comparatively 
simple on its purely chemical side ; what is important 
is that the works chemist should appreciate the 
intimate relation between his work and that of the 
whole business with which he is associated. If he 
limits his outlook to the laboratory itself and regards 
what is going on outside it as other people’s business, 
failure is pretty sure to result. Especially will this be 
so where it is a first appointment of a more or less 
experimental character. On the other hand, if the 
works chemist takes a practical interest in all that goes 
on around him, he should be able to see ways in which 
his scientific work may be of real help in many direc- 
tions, and to convince the various departments with 
which he comes into contact that the fullest use of the 
chemical service may be to their own advantage. The 
only way by which this effect can be produced is by 
personal and friendly contact with the heads of depart- 
ments and with the actual process workers, from whom 
the laboratory worker may gain much useful informa- 
tion. There is a good deal of truth, we fancy, in Mr. 
Barr’s suggestion that, although chemistry on the 


Apl. 
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purely laboratory side may be overcrowded, there is 
still scope for the employment of the chemist in works. 
Success or failure, however, is usually determined by the 
man himself, more especially by the extent to which he 
isolates himself in his laboratory or makes himself a 
useful addition to the general works organisation and a 
helpful working colleague with the rest of the staff. 





Sir Frank Heath’s Resignation 
THE announcement that Sir Frank Heath will retire 


from the post of Secretary to the Committee of Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research on June I next 
and will be succeeded by Mr. H. T. Tizard will come to 
most people as a surprise. Sir Frank is 63 years of 
age, and his capacity for direction and work has shown 
no perceptible decline. It may, however, be said that 
his work for Scientific and Industrial Research worthily 
concludes a distinguished official career devoted to 
university and State education. A little over ten 
years ago the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research was a mere idea. The success of the experi- 
ment was at that time entirely dependent on the way 
in which it was to be handled. Within a single decade 
it has grown into an important organisation, which has 
successfully linked up private commercial activity 
with State direction and support, and brought into 
existence a network of important research bodies 
intimately associated with our leading industries. 
There has been no false step at any stage; the work 
has developed without fuss or noise, always on sound 
lines and steadily gaining public confidence. It is a 
piece of useful and permanent constructive orgamisa- 
tion on which Sir Frank Heath will be able to look back 
with real satisfaction. Mr. Tizard, who succeeds him, 
is well qualified for the post. A sound scientist and a 
methodical worker, he is already familiar with all the 
details of the work, having grown up with it, and one 
can look forward with confidence, under his direction, 
to the Department being continued and developed on 


the sound policy on which it has been established. 





The Calendar 





Mar, 

28 | Sir John Cass Technical Institute: | Jewry Street, Ald- 
* Liquid Fuel.’’ Professor J. 5S. S. gate, London 
Brame, 6 p.m. 

29 | Hull Chemical and Engineering | Grey Street, Park 
Society : ‘““Works Filtration.’’ Street, Hull. 

Dr. R. B. Foster. 7.45 p.m. 

30 | Faraday Society: Second Report Burlington House, 
to the Atmospheric Corrosion Re- Piccadilly, Lon- 
search Committee of British Non- don. 

Ferrous Metals Research Associa- 
tion. Dr. W. H. J. Vernon. 3 p.m. 

30 | Oil and Colour Chemists’ Associa- | Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
tion: Ninth Annual Dinner. London, 

30 | Society of Chemical Industry (Not- | University College, 
tingham Section): Annual Meet- Nottinghagn. 


ing. 7 p.m. 
3t | Chemical Engineering Group. Joint | 17, Albert Square 
meeting with the Manchester Sec- Manchester, 

tion of the Society of Chemical 
Industry and the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers : Lubri- 
cation.”” Dr. W. R. Ormandy. 


Storey’s Gate, St. 
James’s Park, Lon- 
don. 

16, St. Mary’s Parson- 
age, Manchester. 


Chemical Engineering Group : Second 
Joint Meeting with the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers. 6 p.m. 

I | Society of Chemical Industry (Man- 

chester Section) : Annual General 

Meeting. 7 p.m. 
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Empire Aspects of Imperial Chemical Industries 
From a Chemical Correspondent 


In the following article the possibilities opened up by the formation of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., ave treated with both 


knowledge and vision 


The facts indicate the world-wide character of the organisation at present, and the immense fields of service 


vet remaining to be explored. : 


. 
Tue future of our Empire is a future of Empire trade. That 
is a truism which cannot be too often stated, and one to which 
much lip-service has been paid of late. Fortunately, there are 
signs that our industries as a whole are beginning to translate 
it into timely action. Not the least significant of these signs 
is the formation of the great chemical combine with the inspir- 
ing title Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. The title has 
been chosen of deliberate purpose, and the combine has been 
created primarily in order that the chemical industry may 
present a united front throughout the Empire to competitors 
of other nations 
An Appropriate Moment 

The present is a singularly appropriate time for the birth 
of a combine with such an outlook and such an object. The 
world war disastrously affected Europe as a market for the 
manufactures of Britain and the products of the Dominions. 
The Far East and South America have also been seriously 
affected, and as yet there is small hope of a return to pre-war 
trading conditions. Foreign tariffs are rising higher and higher, 
and that at a time when our productive capacity is increasing 
by leaps and bounds. It is clear that we need a reorientation 
of our commercial policy, and the glaringly obvious direction 
for this is the full utilisation of our own vast inheritance. 

There is an unlimited field for expansion of our Empire 
trade, and in many industries the ideal of a self-supporting 
Empire should be easily realisable. Even in 1913, our trade 
with the Empire was about 25 per cent. (imports) and 36 per 
cent. (exports) of our total world trade This figure, however, 
is capable of tremendous improvement, and it is to great 
organised Empire units like the I.C.I. that we must look for 
that improvement. One industry at least has realised the 
vital necessity of organising the British Empire as an economic 
unit, and other industries are bound, sooner or later, to follow 
that lead 

A Link of Empire 

As a trade link of Empire there are infinite possibilities in 
the I.C.I. The four participating companies already enjoy 
world-wide trade, and are very firmly established in all corners 


of the Empire itself. Without limiting its activities in foreign 
markets, the combine will aim at vastly extending its imperial 
scope, and will devote a large share of its enormous resources 
specifically to that purpose. 

Those directing the destinies of the I.C.I. have given no 
uncertain assurance of its future policy. Sir Alfred Mond, 
the Chairman, has said, ‘‘ There never has been and never 
will be an Empire comprising such a large area of the world’s 
surface, commanding so many climates in which can be pro- 
duced practically all the things the world needs, and so many 
populations which require the things we produce. We have 
been very unimaginative and cowardly in the past in failing 
to finance the potentialities of the Empire. We need great 
courage, imagination and vision to realise fully those potentiali- 
ties and the tremendous wealth of a magnitude which we can 
scarcely as yet conceive.”’ Referring to the creation of the 
I.C.I., he added, “‘ We felt that the time had come for the 
British chemical industry to get together, to stand together, 
to work together, to fight side by side and to make business 
together throughout the British Empire.” 

Then, again, Sir Harry McGowan, President and Deputy 
Chairman of the combine, has said, ‘‘ We have both the money 
and the ability with which to help development, not only in 
our Empire and dependencies, but in many other countries 
which are trying to improve their position by utilising their 
resources, but owing to lack of means are unable to do so.”’ 
Sir Max Muspratt, in a recent speech, said, ‘‘ We have the 
advantage of having the prime necessities in raw material 
such as coal, salt, limestone, and tar. It is necessary that 
each of our advantages should be pressed to the full, so that 
not a single chance of Imperial development should be lost. 
In many ways electric power could replace coal. Canada 
has some of the finest water-power in the world, and Tasmania 
is well supplied in this respect. Processes by which it can be 
utilised are being worked out on a vast scale in this country, 
and will in due course be available for the Empire as a whole, 
For the industry the Empire affords the most valuable market. 
the chemical exports to Australia, with her sparse population, 
being only 25 per cent. less than those to China.”’ 
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Map ILLUSTRATING THE BUSINESS CONNECTIONS OF I.C.I. THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
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Notwithstanding the present depression in trade, Britain 
and her Commonwealth of free nations, combined in a common 
desire for mutual help and welfare, is capable of rising superior 
to all her difficulties. Under certain conditions, she will 
continue as an increasingly important factor in the industrial 
organisation of the world. Some or all of those conditions will, 
without doubt, result from such amalgamations as that of the 
chemical manufacturing units, now controlled and directed 
by the 1.C.1. 

Wealth of Raw Materials 

This organisation, with its unrivalled capacity for produc- 
tion, is ina position to acquire and utilise immense masses 
of raw material obtained and treated in the most economical 
manner possible. This is emphasised when it is realised how 
closely associated are most of the branches of the chemical 
industry, one dependent upon the other, the finished produet 
of one being the raw material of the other. The British 
Empire can supply most, if not all, the raw material for the 
manufacturing processes of the combine. The resources of the 
Empire in this respect have 


throughout the Empire and throughout the world is equally 
patent. 
World-wide Organisation 


In practically all the main industrial areas of Britain, the 
combine has works or factories, whilst there is a chain of 
agencies, associated companies, or subsidiary interests right 
across Europe. In Southern Europe there are agencies or 
depots at Lisbon, Oporto, Barcelona, Huelva, Marseilles, 
Milan, Turin, Genoa, Leghorn, and Catania; in Eastern 
Europe at Belgrade, Bucharest, Galatz, Budapest, Varna, 
Sofia and Athens ; in the Near East at Constantinople, Aleppo, 
Beyrouth, Jaffa, Mersina, Jerusalem, Nicosia, and Larnaka 

This is by no means a complete list, but it serves to show 
the ramifications of the combine. Further North there are 
agencies or offices at all the European capitals, and at Hamburg 
and other large cities. Nobels are particularly strong thr yugh- 
out Central Europe, and it would require a large scale map to 
give distinctly all the places where they have agencies ot 
interests. 

In the Empire, and indeed 
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industry could exist in its GREAT 
modern form, from its incep- 
tion to the production of the finished article, without the aid 
of applied chemistry, and the use of the product of the manu- 
facturing chemist. 

Chemical Industry Indispensable 

For the purpose of showing the universality of the use of the 
products of chemical industry, we may group the industries 
of Britain as follows :— 

1. Mining: covering the extraction of coal for fuel and 
the creation of power, heat and light; materials used for 
building ; ores for the production of metals. 

2. Iron and steel and other metals: for engineering, ship- 
building, hardware, and all forms of transport. 

3. Agriculture: covering the production of foodstuffs, 
stock-raising, fertilisers, insecticides, etc., and the utilisation 
of waste products. 

4. Textiles : 
silk, etc. 


preparation of fibres, fabrics, dyeing, artificial 


That none of these trades could be carried on without the 
aid of the chemical industry is easily demonstrable. That 
the new combine is best placed to assist in their development 


BRITAIN, 


miles with a population of four 
hundred millions. In Central 
and South America the combine has its offices, agencies, Or 
interests at Pernambuco, Georgetown, Kingston, Mexico 
City, Guatemala City, San Salvador, San Jose, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, Port of Spain, Managua, Havana, Rio de Janeiro, 
Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, Antofagasta, Lima, 
and Guayaquil. 

It is an inspiring picture and, as one authority expressed it, 
the combine has almost as good a right to the title of Universal 
Chemicals or the World Incorporated. 


Immense Possibilities 

It is impossible here to give a minutely detailed account 
of the potentialities of the combine in all its branches as 
regards export trade to all parts of the world. A country’s 
demand for chemicals is the measure of its civilisation, and in 
the higher and higher development of remote and backward 
races and areas it is obvious that chemicals must play an ever- 
expanding réle. In one branch alone—synthetic fertilisers 
the combine with its splendidly equipped plant at Billingham, 
is bound to achieve a success and prosperity which can as yet 
hardly be conceived. All that is needed is organised distribu- 
tion and efficient far-reaching propaganda. Alkali is another 
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important product which must continue to command a big 
market in all parts of the Empire except Canada, which has 
built up a flourishing alkali industry of her own largely owing 
to the demands of her big paper factories. Explosives, too, 
must gain new markets as the mineral resources of the world 
are more and more developed, whilst dyestuffs will flourish 
with the growth of big cities and of new and higher standards 
of living 

The new combine travels the Seven Seas and penetrates to 
the remotest corners of the earth. Its products are manu- 
factured and marketed from Cheshire to China, from Ayr fo 
Vladivostock. Moreover, its full prime and expansion are 
still to come. It is not too much to say that the trade marks 


of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., will soon be seen in 
every country which lays claim to the title civilised, and in 
many which do not—at least not as yet, because chemistry 
has not hitherto had the chance of civilising them. 

The factories, sub-companies, agencies, and outposts of 
Imperial Chemical Industries will constitute not only a great 
Imperial trade unit, but a world trade system and a stupendous 
civilising force for all countries and all nations. The war 
brought to the peoples of the earth a realisation of how vital 
a place the science of chemistry holds in the development of 
the human race, and the peaceful trading of the new combine, 
when once it gets into its seven-league stride, is going to carry 
that realisation untold steps further. 








Great Britain’s Share in World Trade 
By Sir Max Muspratt, Bart. 


In the interesting new book, just published by Ernest Benn, Lid. (6s.), ‘‘ Britain Looks Forward,’ various writers contribute 


studies of the present condition and outlook of British trade. 
article by Sir Max Muspratt, President of the Federation of 
entitled, ‘‘ British Share of World 
THE growth of British commerce is a triumph for individualism 
rather than concerted effort. It was just this inherent in- 
dividualism in the British character that in the past enabled 
the companies of English merchant adventurers, sailing 
without the support of and even disowned by their country, 
to go out and capture the trade of the world. It is this 
very quality which, in these days of organisation, is calculated 
to}hinder Great Britain in her efforts to retain her supremacy 
injmany markets. Even before the war the carefully com- 
bined and co-ordinated trade action of Germany was a growing 
menace to the United Kingdom, and since 1918 other com- 
petitors, equally well organised and equally sensible of the 
value of concerted effort, are contesting the fat share of inter- 
national trade which Englishmen have come to look upon 
almost as their birthright. 


Organisation is an essential to su@cess in every field of 
human activity. In America, though every incentive is 


given to individual enterprise and energy, organisation has 
become almost a passion. Certainly its usefulness is possibly 
over rather than under rated, and for this reason, a piece of 
business organisation which to Englishmen appears phenom- 
enal might be dismissed by American observers as quite 
unremarkable. I refer to the rapid growth of the Federation 
of British Industries, which is one of the romances of British 
commerce. 
Federation Grew Rapidly 

It was only in 1916 that a small body of prominent manu- 
facturers, who realised the necessity of some central body 
to co-ordinate and represent all the interests of the United 
Kingdom, bound themselves together to found the Federation 
of British Industries. The original idea was that the organisa- 
tion should help British exporters to take immediate advantage 
of the commercial opportunities which were expected to 
follow upon the conclusion of the great war. Once started, 
the federation grew so rapidly that at the present moment 
it is the largest and most powerful organisation of manufac- 
turers in the world 

Its membership includes all the important trade associations 
in Great Britain, while altogether its total direct and indirect 
membership numbers some 20,000 manufacturing establish- 
ments, representing a capital which, while almost impossible 
to calculate accurately, has been roughly assessed at a figure 
in the neighbourhood of $25,000,000,000. In addition to its 
chief office in London, it has sixteen different offices in the 
principal industrial towns of the British Isles, while the 
ramifications of its overseas representations cover no less than 
forty-six different countries. 

Assumes Wider Functions 

Founded originally to promote the interests of British 
manufacturers in the struggle for world trade after the war, 
the Federation of British Industries has rapidly assumed much 
wider functions. It is constantly referred to by Labour 
speakers as “ the thinking box of capitalism ”’ or “‘ industry’s 
general staff,’’ descriptions which are singularly apt. Be- 
sides its manifold activities in the direct promotion of British 
trade interests abroad, it acts as the collector and distributor 
of information likely to be of use to manufacturers. 





By permission of the publishers we reproduce the following 
British Industries, and director of the United Alkali Co., Ltd., 


Trade Larger than Before the War.’”’ 


In pursuance of this aim it has naturally directed much 
attention to both the German and United States markets. 
British manufacturers have much to learn from the state of 
business conditions in America, and accordingly, nine months 
ago my immediate predecessor in office, Col. H. Vernon 
Willey (who is head of the woollen textile firm of Francis 


Willey and Sons, of Bradford and Boston), together with 
Mr. G. H. Locock, overseas director of the Federation of 
British Industries, made a protracted tour of many of the 


industrial centres of the United States. On their return to 
England they issued a report on American business conditions 
which was widely quoted in the Press of both the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Army of Unemployed 

It was this report, for example, which first pointed out 
that our British national habit of decrying ourselves and 
indulging the truly English luxury of being pessimistic, was 
creating a very serious impression in certain circles of American 
business opinion that as a producing country Great Britain 
was wobbling on its last legs. Accordingly, the Federation 
of British Industries has made it one of its duties to try to 
correct this erroneous idea by supplying the true facts of the 
industrial situation in England. 

We have in this country to bear a staggering load of national 
and local taxation. We have recorded in the past two or 
three years a heavy excess of imports over exports. We have 
to spend money in maintaining the great and unproductive 
army of our unemployed. We have districts where closed 
factories, cold furnaces, and rotting slipways seem to presage 
the end of British industrial prosperity. There is, it is true, 
ample scope for the pessimist to paint his lurid picture, if 
he concentrates only on these black spots, but a close or even 
an impartial analysis of the facts will show how misleading 
is the inference which is too often, I am afraid, drawn by 
responsible business men from a study of the more depressing 
aspects of the situation. 

What is the true position ? 

Great Britain’s financial position sound, her credit 
throughout the world unassailable, which it certainly would 
not be were the facts as bad as they are sometimes painted. 

We are supporting a taxation of 25 per cent. on our national 
income; and, in addition, the debt service to our Allies, 
against which we are receiving nothing, but which is included 
in our taxation and therefore in our manufacturers’ overhead 
charges, is equivalent to a direct subsidy to the industrialists 
of allied countries, many of whom are successfully competing 
against us. Yet, though we are bearing such an enormous 
burden of taxation, we have, by a great effort, restored our 
currency to parity, but this return to the gold standard 
has not been accomplished without serious handicap to the 
export trades in which the greatest proportion of the United 
Kingdom population is normally engaged. 

In spite of all these adverse factors we are, in fact, enjoying 
a larger share of the world trade than we were before the war. 
True, our total exports are smaller, but it is world trade that 
has declined, not Great Britain’s share of it. 
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Again, though the shipbuilding trades are certainly de- 
pressed, the British merchant marine is more than main- 
taining its world position, in spite of the competition of the 
subsidised fleets of other nations. 

“Invisible Exports ”’ 

Our unemployed are the legacy of the war. In a normal 
year some 200,000 persons should leave the United Kingdom 
annually to emigrate overseas. During the war.years this 
outward movement stopped, while since the war, owing to 
restrictive measures on the part of countries taking British 
emigrants and to other causes, the rate has hardly reached 
100,000 a year. It is indeed doubtful whether, even were our 
trade materially to increase, we should ever absorb into 
employment more than half the total of the “ out-of-works ”’ 
which we have to carry at present. 

The adverse balance of imports over exports is in great part 
redressed by the large ‘‘ invisible exports ’’ which we enjoy 
in the shape of returns on British capital invested abroad. 
In addition, there has been, since the war, such an increase 
in home trade as to lead many capable observers to ask whether 
the basis of British trade is not changing and whether in the 
dim and distant future, Great Britain will not rely more on 


internal than export trade. Another most encouraging 
feature is that British exports are steadily increasing to those 
quarters of the globe which experts tell us must be looked upon 
as the future basis of British trade. These are the huge 
and undeveloped markets of the British Empire and of the 
republics of Latin America. 

Period of Transition 


One of our troubles is that our productive plant was designed 
largely to supply the needs of European markets which have 
since the war been, for one reason or another, virtually closed 
to us. It will be readily appreciated that it is not possible 
suddenly to turn over from these old markets with their 
millions of people to the much richer but much less thickly 
populated markets of the Empire or South America, with 
their differing needs and conditions. 

British trade is in a transition period, but I hope that I 
have said enough in this necessarily brief review to show 
first that the bases of our commercial prosperity are firmly 
fixed—we have the credit, the manufacturing ability, the 
distributing machinery—and that we are, in spite of enormous 
burdens, which lessen every year, getting as much of the world 
trade as ever we did in the past. 





Review of Scientific and Industrial Research 
Government’s Relation to Industry 


We give below some extracts from the Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for 
1925-26 (H.M. Stationery Office, 3s.), which was briefly noticed in our last issue. 


A CENTURY or more ago this country was pre-eminent in indus- 
t@al invention, particularly in connection with those indus- 
tries based on the exploitation of coal. It was here that the 
development of the steam engine, of railways, of the textile, 
gas, and chemical industries was largely centred. In primary 
discovery also the country was eminent, possibly even pre- 
eminent. Much scientific and industrial research must have 
been carried on in the country in the period immediately 
preceding the phenomenai industrial expansion of the last 
century, and it was consistent with the national character 
that it should have been carried out sporadically by men of 
genius. 


Continental Policy : 

As the industries became firmly and prosperously established 
on a large scale, there came a period when new industrial 
developments could not be achieved by the inventive capacity 
of the few scattered men of genius alone, but required also 
the concentrated work ofa large body of scientific investigators, 
not necessarily in the front rank. For example, the possibility 
of making dyes synthetically was the discovery of an English 
chemist of outstanding powers ; but to bring such a discovery 
to extended commercial fruition demanded an immense 
amount of patient scientific work and, consequently, the 
employment of a large number of scientific investigators. 

The lead which this country secured over the rest of Europe 
in the early part of the nineteenth century had enabled our 
manufacturers to establish an industrial supremacy over their 
foreign rivals, and it was to meet the formidable industrial 
competition of Great Britain that foreign governments, notably 
the German Government, encouraged higher technical educa- 
tion on a large scale and built up large schools of scientific 
research at their universities. As a 1esult, the farsighted men 
in Germany who wished to develop the dyestuff industry 
found ready to their hand the necessary scientific personnel. 
Their success made it clear that other industries might attain 
great developments as the result of systematic investigation, 
and when war broke out Germany, realising this truth, had 
become formidable as a commercial competitor, and in- 
creasingly formidable in fields which were gradually widening. 
It was only the outbreak of war which forced on the attention 
of the ordinary and hitherto prosperous British citizen the 
necessity of systematic investigation for industrial progress ; 
and it was natural that under such a stimulus the Government 
of the day should desire to encourage those methods which had 
made our foreign competitor so formidable. 

Defining pure scientific research as “‘ that type of research 
in which the advancement of knowledge, regardless of its 


immediate practical importance, is the end in view,” the report 
proceeds :— 

It is primarily, though not entirely, a function of our uni- 
versity institutions, and it influences industrial developments 
in two ways; directly through discoveries which sooner or 
later form the basis of new industries or new processes, and 
indirectly because, when combined with education, it provides 
the mental training and inculcates the scientific methods 
which are all important in industrial research. As time goes 
on, industry will no doubt be built up more and more on the 
results of pure scientific research; but at present it owes 
more to scientific method. Few of the larger existing indus- 
tries have been founded directly, like the electrical industry, 
on the results of pure scientific research. On the other hand, 
there are highly “‘ scientific ’’ industries, such as the photo- 
graphic industry, which have given more than they owe to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. The bulk of our pro- 
ducing industries, much though they may depend in future 
tor their advancement and stability on scientific knowledge 
and research, have owed their development to the skill of 
the artisan population and the enterprise of manufacturers 
in making use of the natural resources of the country by 
methods which have emerged as a result of crude processes of 
trial and error. 

Promising State of Pure Science 

We recognise fully the ultimate value to industry of the 
pursuit of pure science, but we have to hold the balance 
between scientific and industrial research, and in times when 
national economy is urgent to give help where help is needed. 
There is little or no sign at present of atrophy of the scientific 
brain of the country. In every branch of natural science we 
can point to men of international reputation, occupying 
positions which allow them full scope for their talents. Since 
the war many new scientific laboratories have been built and 
many new professorships and lectureships founded. The 
great centres of scientific education are now thronged with 
students, and a new generation ot scientific workers is spring- 
ing up which can safely challenge comparison with any 
previous generation. We can surely claim that there is little 
or no chance that a young Faraday, or even a young man of 
far less capacity, however lowly his origin or restricted his 
means, will fail to find the opening in the world of pure science 
that his talents deserve. 

We pass now to a consideration of research in the chemical 
industry, which, like the electrical industry, is based largely 
on scientific knowledge obtained by labcratory research. It 
differs, however, from the electrical, metallurgical, and engineer- 
ing industries in that it has had comparatively little help 
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from Government research. It is true that the Service country; but the expenditure on scientific and technical 


Departments spend considerable sums of money on chemical 
research to meet their own special requirements, but the in- 
direct value of this to the chemical industry is much less than 
the value of their metallurgical or engineering researches. 
There is also the Laboratory of the Government Chemist, but 
this is mainly devoted to work in connection with customs 
and excise duties, and such research as is carried out is neces- 
sarily small compared, let us say, with the research on stan- 
dardisation at the National Physical Laboratory. Finally, a 
Chemical] Research Laboratory of the Department has recently 
been set up on our advice, not primarily in the interests of the 
chemical industry, but to carry out chemical researches in 
connection with Government requirements and particularly 
to explore industrial problems of special interest to national 
defence. We hope and believe that the results of the work 
at the Laboratory will eventually be of assistance to the 
chemical industry, but at present it is on too small a scale, 
and has been in working order for too short a time, for any 
such claim to be made. 

If assistance from Government research has been small, 
university institutions, on the other hand, have done much for 
the chemical industry. The large demand for chemists, not 
only for chemical manufacture but also in very many other 
industries, has led to the establishment of big schools of educa- 
tion and research in the universities. When we take into 
account the scope of all this work, and the fact that the 
industrial application of purely scientific research requires 
lengthy and costly investigations in close relation to actual 
manufacture, we do not think there is any pronounced need 
or justification for research in Government laboratories for 
the direct benefit of the chemical manufacturing industry. 
We will gladly consider any suggestions for assistance in 
investigations of general importance to the industry which are 
nct at present being adequately dealt within other quarters ; 
up to the present, though suggestions have been invited, none 
have been received. Apart from this, our policy must be 
mainly directed to giving timely assistance to scientific 
developments which show special promise of industrial im- 
portance, and to promoting research on problems of general 
importance to the community, such as chemo-therapy, and 
on industrial problems of special importance in relaticn to 
national defence. 


Chemical Manufacturers’ Attitude 

With certain exceptions, chemical manufacturers have made 
determined efforts since the war to build up powerful research 
organisations. The success of these efforts has shown itself 
rather in the marked improvement of processes for the produc- 
tion of what, in the course of time, have become the staple 
products of chemical manufacture, than in the introduction 
of new methods and products rendered possible by the progress 
of industry and science. One reason why pioneering work 
in chemical industry is carried on more successfully by our 
foreign competitors than by British firms is not far to seek ; 
of two groups of units, even if equally powerful in resources 
and men and equally efficient, the group which is organised 
for complete interchange of ideas and experiences must always 
have a great advantage over the group which is not so organ- 
ised. We have consistently supported co-operative research 
as essential in the interests of industry and the nation; we 
have not regarded the chemical industry as an exception, 
although we have recognised the special difficulty of forming 
research associations in the industry as it was organised. 
Hence we regard the recent fusion of prominent chemical 
manufacturing firms as an event of first class importance 
from the point of view of technical progress. In command 
of scientific ability and natural resources, and in location of 
markets, British chemical industry is at least as fortunate as 
that of any other country ; and we hope that to these natural 
advantages will now be added a determined progressive policy 
in research. 

Scientific Instruments and Glassware 

Outstanding among key industries are the manufactures of 
scientific instruments and of optical and scientific glassware. 
These manufactures are absolutely essential to the progress 
both of science and of industry. Their direct economic 
importance to any nation is small, though their indirect value 
may be very great. The annual turnover of the optical glass 
industry is negligible compared with the total trade of the 


research which is needed to maintain a high standard and 
continuously to introduce improvements is, by comparison, 
very high. Both industries have been helped since the war 
by a tax on imports and by the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money by Government on scientific research. So far 
as the Department is concerned, a special optical department 
is maintained at the National Physical Laboratory, and a 
substantial annual grant is made to the British Scientific 
Instrument Research Association. The technical progress 
made in the last ten years has been very marked. Whereas 
before the war British optical glass and optical instruments 
were definitely inferior to those of foreign manufacture, 
British manufacturers can now produce telescopes, micro- 
scopes, binoculars, camera lenses, and other scientific instru- 
ments which cannot be surpassed in quality anywhere in the 
world. The industry has made these advances during a time 
when it has been confronted with economic difficulties equal 
to, if not greater than, those of other industries which need, 
proportionately, a smaller expenditure on research. The 
great strides that have been made and the eagerness with 
which the leaders of the industry, many of whom are them- 
selves prominent scientific men, have seized every oppcrtunity 
to make technical advances, confirm the wisdom of the pclicy 
of giving them special assistance. 





Non-Ferrous Research Exhibition 

An Illustration of the Association’s Activities 
THE British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association has 
arranged an exhibition, which has just been opened to the 
public, in which a display is made illustrative of the assistance 
given to British metal industries by the research and auxiliary 
services of an industrial research organisation. The present 
exhibit, concerned with eight of the Association’s researches, 
chosen from eighteen major investigations at present in 
progress is being held at the Science Museum, London. 

The subjects of display are illustrative of the following : 
(1). The effect of impurities up to 1 per cent. on the properties 
of copper. This research is being carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory under the supervision of Dr. W. Rosen- 
hain; (2). Brass casting: the surface and internal soundness 
of ingots. This research is being conducted in the Research 
Department, Woolwich, under the supervision of Dr. H. 
Moore, and has for its aim the determination of the conditions 
required for the production of strip brass ingots with both 
surface and internal soundness; (3). Die casting alloys: 
Section I—Brass and bronze alloys. This is also being con- 
ducted at Woolwich. The main object is to extend the use 
and cheapen the cost of brass and bronze alloy die castings 
by providing stronger alloys than those now used, by eliminat- 
ing defects and by the provision of mould materials giving a 
longer life; Section II of this research, dealing with alumini- 
um alloys, is connected with an investigation proceeding at 
the N.P.L. under Dr. Rosenhain; (4). The spectroscopic 
assay of zinc. Work carried out mainly in the research 
department of Adam Hilger, Ltd., has shown that cadmium, 
lead, and iron can be estimated in zinc in a few minutes by 
photographs of the ultra-violet spectrum obtained with the 
aid of the quartz spectrograph. Minute traces of impurities 
affect the working properties of the metal, and estimation 
by ordinary chemical methods is very difficult; (5). Gases 
in copper castings. Methods for the elimination of 
and the production of sound castings are being worked out 
in the metallurgy department of the University of Swansea, 
under Professor A. C. Edwards. These methods are of con- 
siderable industrial value ; (6). The jointing of metals. The 
exhibit includes work on soft solders, on hard _ silver 
solders, and on the brazing of stainless steel; (7). ‘‘ Wiped ”’ 
plumbers’ joints. The work is being carried out jointly at the 
research department of Capper Pass and Son, Ltd., of Bristol, 
and at the Research Association’s Central Laboratory at 
Birmingham University. Practical conclusions have been 
drawn as to the influence of the composition of the solder 
and the technique and conditions of wiping : (8) Atmospheric 
corrosion. The investigation is being conducted in the 
metallurgy department of the Royal School of Mines, under 
Professor H. C. H. Carpenter. Studies are being made on 
the initial stages of attack and the properties of the tarnish 
and corrosion films formed. 
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Condition of Chemical Industry Abroad 


Notes on Poland, Palestine and Peru 


In the valuable series of reports by H.M. Trade Commissioners, 
Commercial, Diplomatic or Consular Officers on the com- 
mercial, economic and financial conditions in various countries, 
issued by the Department of Overseas Trade, the most recent 
publications are those dealing with Palestine (1s.) and Peru 
(2s.) (both published by H.M. Stationery Office). 

The total value of all the merchandise imported into 
Palestine in 1925 amounted to £E.7,338,491, of which the 
United Kingdom, the leading importer, accounted for 
£E.1,083,156; and exports to the United Kingdom amounted 
to /E.443,774 in the same period, in a total of £E.1,297,559. 
While the country is essentially agricultural, industries have 
begun to develop since the British occupation. The soap- 
making industry, the most important of the Jre-war indus- 
tries with the exception of wine manufacture, is progressing, 
and new methods and machinery are being introduced by 
manufacturers. The production is increasing, and during 
1925 5,855 tons of laundry soap, valued at £E.247,725, were 
exported, showing an increase over the previous year of 
1,046 tons, valued at £E.43,834. Toilet soap of an improved 
quality is now being manufactured. The ‘‘ Shemen” Oil 
Company at Haifa, a modern factory established with a capital 
of approximately £E.250,000, has commenced manufacturing 
laundry and toilet soap on a limited scale. A number of 
small soap factories have been established in Tel-Aviv and 
Jaffa. 

The Portland Cement Company “ Nesher”’ of Haifa com- 
menced operations in October. The cement produced by 
this factory compares favourably with foreign brands. The 
capital invested is approximately £E.300,000, and the factory 
can produce 60,000 tons a year. The sale of salt is a Govern- 
ment monopoly. A company is producing salt at Athlit by 
the evaporation of sea water in artificial basins. The output 
of this company was 5,500 tons of salt in 1925, as compared 
with 2,600 tons in 1924. 
amounted to 4,794 tons in 1925, as compared with 3,457 tons 
in 1924. A match factory has been opened at Acre and a 
factory for the distillation of essential oils and the manu- 
facture of perfumes at Benjamin. Three factories are pro- 
ducing alcohol, and have formed a syndicate in order to reduce 
production costs and to eliminate competition. The pro- 
duction was 52,456 kg. of alcohol in 1926 and 261,894 kg. in 
1925. 

Natural Resources 

Up to now the country has only been partially surveyed, 
but increasing knowledge of the geological formations indicates 
greater possibilities than have hitherto been suspected. The 
Dead Sea contains I-o to I°5 per cent. potassium chloride, 
according to the depth at which the sample is taken ; 0:5 to 
o'7 per cent. magnesium bromide ; 11 to 17 per cent. mag- 
nesium chloride ; and 7 to 9 per cent. sodium chloride. 

Earthy minerals at present known are rock phosphate, 
rock salt, gypsum, sulphur, bituminous limestone and bitumen. 
Bituminous limestones are very widespread, sometimes 
occurring in very thick beds associated with the chalk or over- 
lying the phosphate deposits at Nebi Musa. The low price 
of fuel oil in Palestine and the presence of a high percentage 
of sulphur in the crude oil is somewhat against their present 
development, but applications to work them have been 
received, and it is possible that the light oils might be marketed 
locally. Bitumen occurs rather widely distributed, but it is 
not usually in a form that can be readily used without purifi- 
cation. Thin seams of coal are found associated with Nubian 
sandstone around the Dead Sea, but do not appear to exist 
in beds of any commercial value. Rock salt occurs in domes, 
such as that of Jabel Usdom, where it intrudes into the 
gypseous marls and sands of Miopliocene age ; much of the 
salt is extremely pure. Sulphur and gypsum are widely 
distributed in the deluvial deposits of the old Jordan lake 
area, but only in a few places have they been profitably 
extracted. 

Iron ores, mostly of a poor quality or very limited extent, 
are found associated with the Jurassic rocks and the upper 
Senonian series in many parts of Palestine and Trans- Jordan. 
No detailed survey or examination exists, and it remains for 


Sales of salt by the Government . 


the future to determine whether they possess any com- 
mercial value. The area of crystalline rocks of Archean and 
Paleozoic age of Trans-Jordan are known to carry metallic 
minerals such as the copper ore at Fenan, and in their exten- 
sion into Arabia gold was worked by the ancients. There 
appears, therefore, possibilities in this region of the discovery 
of metallic minerals—whether of commercial value will pro- 
bably be determined by a survey that is shortly to be under- 
taken. The long debated question of the occurrence of oil 
in commercial quantities in Southern Palestine will probably 
be settled by drilling tests in the near future. 

No mining exists at present in Palestine or Trans- Jordan. 
Tenders were invited in 1925 for working the minerals of the 
Dead Sea under a monopoly grant, and are now being con- 
sidered. The bitumen in the Dead Sea area would find: a 
good market in Palestine. The future of bituminous lime- 
stone depends as elsewhere on an increase in the price of crude 
oil. 

Peruvian Products and Necessities 

Chemical insecticides and sprays will probably be required 
in large quantities in Peru in the near future. Peruvian cotton 
has always been a prey to insects and diseases, no less than 
35 per cent. of the crop being lost in this way, according to a 
recent estimate. An organised campaign is now under way to 
eradicate these plagues, and experts have been specially 
summoned from the United States to lend their assistance. 
The principal insecticides used are arsenate of lead and arsenate 
of calcium, applied by means of sprays, while arsokoll and 
sulphate of nicotine have also been successfully tried. As a 
means of reducing the cost of combating cotton pests it is 
intended to apply in the near future the aeroplane-dusting 
method over wide areas of cotton land, and arrangements to 
this end have already been concluded by the National Agrarian 
Society of Lima with a North American firm who specialise 
in this work. The cost of the experiment for the first year is 
estimated at U.S. $150,000. Most of the chemicals and 
sprays used in Peru are imported from the United States. 

About 4 million litres of alcohol are distilled annually from 
sugar cane in Peru, all of which is consumed locally for domestic 
purposes. If a profitable market could be found about 20 
million litres could be produced annually. 


Quinine and Cocaine 

The cinchona tree is a native of Peru, and at one time 
flourished in all the Amazonian regions, but spoliation and 
wanton destruction without any attempt at replacement have 
reduced the existence of this shrub to almost negligible propor- 
tions. No attempt has ever been made to cultivate the plant 
in Peru, and the bark is now only gathered in scattered quan- 
tities. In 1925 the export of Peruvian bark amounted to 
46 tons valued at £p.4,260, which went to Germany and 
France. On the cther hand, Peru is obliged every year to 
import large quantities of the drug, in manufactured form, to 
combat the endemic plague of malaria from which half the 
population suffers; the importation in 1925 amounting to 
4 tons, valued at £p.7,053, which came mostly from Holland 
and the United States, and a proportion from France. A 
considerable amount was also imported from Italy and France 
in the form of patent medicines designated as malarial cures. 
In the meantime, Java has obtained control of the quinine 
producing trade, and exercises a virtual monopoly of the 
business. This situation has begun to alarm public health 
authorities throughout the world, who realise the importance 
of a free market in this drug in the interests of malaria control, 
and at the Seventh Pan-American Sanitary Conference held in 
Washington in September, 1926, a resolution was passed 
recommending the resuscitation of the quinine industry in 
Ecuador and Peru. The recommendation has awakened a 
certain amount of interest in Peru, but it is recognised that if 
the scientific cultivation of the cinchona tree is to be attempted 
in that country, the enterprise must be assured of the material 
support of the Government, on account of the capital invest- 
ment involved and the time the trees take to reach maturity. 

The alkaloid coca plant is found on the Eastern slopes of the 
Andes. The leaf, in addition to being harvested in its natural 
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state, is also extensively cultivated. The article is of such 
common use amongst the Indians, and is so indispensable to 
their needs, that it constitutes an important article of com- 
merce in all the sierra region, and is often employed as a 
medium of barter or exchange. Moreover, the market is an 
unfailing one, and as its use is so universal, it has become a 
common practice to regard it as a barometer of business 
prosperity in the Andean region. The amount of the annual 
production of this leaf in Peru is uncertain, but it probably 
represents about 5,000 tons. A small amount of the plant is 
diverted to the manufacture of cocaine, which is undertaken in 
various factories. In 1925, 621 kg. of cocaine and 216 tons of 
dried coca leaves were exported, the cocaine going to Japan 
and Germany and the coca leaves to Chile. 


Guano 

The production of guano from the various islands off the 
Peruvian coast averaged about 130,000 metric tons, of a value 
of {p.330,000, during the years 1923-4-5. About 20,000 metric 
tons were exported annually. The average nitrogen content 
of the guano in 1924 was 13 per cent., and, in 1925, 12-61 
per cent During the latter year 35,000 tons of guano were 
lost through rains, and there was extensive mortality among 
the birds. The Peruvian Corporation, by the terms of its 
concession granted in 1890, was given the right to export two 
million tons of guano, which is an exclusive privilege, accorded 
to no other concern. About eight cargoes are loaded every 
year in sailing vessels bound to the United States and Great 
Britain, and after the close of the 1925 season the Peruvian 
Corporation had still 664,575 tons left to export. Exploita- 
tion of the guano deposits for national consumption is under 
control of the Guano Administration Company, who harvest 
the guano and dispose of it to local agriculturists. The 
supply available, however, is appreciably below the demand, 
and the Guano Administration Company, in whom is vested 
the sale of all fertilisers in Peru, is obliged to import small 
quantities of nitrates, potash, and superphosphates every 
year. These importations come principally from Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium, and amount in value to approximately 
£P-5,000 per annum. 

In 1925, the mining industry in Peru came for the first time 
ta possess greater financial significance in the export trade 
than the agricultural industry. As most of the mineral 
(metal and petroleum) exploitation is under the control of 
foreign interests this is not, from the Peruvian point of view, 
a healthy sign. In 1925, the production of copper was 
36,597 tons; of lead, 3,857 tons; of silver, 619,516 kg.; of 
vanadiuin, 404,073 kg.; and of gold, 3,622 kg. Among the 
principal mining companies operating in Peru are Borax 
Consolidated, Ltd., which controls the majority of borate 
deposits of the world. The company owns extensive borax 
deposits at Salinas, Southern Peru, which are to be opened up 
this vear. 

The Situation in Poland 

The amount of foreign capital invested in Peru is conserva- 
tively estimated at {p.80,000,000, of which {£p.50,000,000 is 
North American. Great Britain comes next with about 
£#p.24,000,000. It is important to note that the American 
investments, although usually semewhat speculative, pay an 
average of 8 per cent., while the British ventures hardly pay 
an average of 3 percent. The American enterprises are carried 
out under their own management. 

Poland, states The Polish Economist, has abundant natural 
riches, which are capable of being used as raw material in the 
chemical industry, such as coal, both coking and non-coking, 
rock and potassium salts, mineral oil, natural petroleum gases, 
ozokerite, iron and zinc ores, chalk, gypsum, limestone, sand, 
and in addition large reserves of peat and brown coal The 
abundance of agricultural crops and the extensive forests 
covering about 25 per cent. of the total area of Poland, also 
form a natural basis for the development of a whole range of 
branches of the chemical industry. It is true that Poland has 
no deposits of pyrites, though small quantities of markasites 
(40 per cent.) are encountered in coal seams, but the zinc 
blende admirably replaces this material in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid. Inaddition, Poland has no minerals containing 
phosphorus, yet low grade phosphorites are to be found in 
Poland in the valleys of the Dniester and the Vistula. Having 
at its disposal raw materials in a sufficient quantity and in a 
large variety, Poland is in a position to build up its chemical 


industry, especially when it is considered that there are 
branches of production which consume chemicals on a large 
scale, such as the well-developed textile and tanning industries, 
agriculture (consumer of artificial manures), the metal, mining, 
and foodstuff industries. 


Scientific Research and Technical Development 

As is well known, the production of chemicals is one of those 
branches of industry where the close co-operation of scientific 
research with the processes of manufacture is one of the basic 
conditions for development. It may be stated that in this 
field also, Poland is not out-distanced by other countries, both 
the scientific laboratories of the Polish High Schools and the 
special establishments of the Institute of Chemical Research 
(which, up to quite recently, were conducted by the present 
President of the Republic of Poland, Professor Ignace Moscicki) 
contribute towards putting into practice the latest scientific 
discoveries, and elaborate a whole range of important problems 
of a technicat character. Passing to a general outline of the 
chief branches of production, special attention should be 
paid to the manufacture of sulphuric acid, which is manu- 
factured by roasting zinc blende which gives sulphur dioxide, 
which latter material on being oxidised gives sulphuric acid. 
Converted into 50° Baumé, the annual Polish output of sul- 
phuric acid may be estimated at 250,000 tons, of which 
200,000 tons are obtained from zinc blende, the remainder 
being made from imported pyrites. 

The production of superphosphates, although based on 
foreign phosphorites, is, nevertheless, of great importance to 
the Polish national husbandry as a whole, as the home market 
requires large quantities of artificial fertilisers. Although the 
productive capacity of the local superphosphate industry 
amounts to 550,000 tons per annum, the actual pro- 
duction does not exceed 230,000. Special conditions are 
responsible for this state of affairs, but in the first place it is 
due to the low credit rating of the Polish agriculturists. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the consumption rises from 
year to year, while the exports, especially to the Balkans, are 
by no means insignificant. 

The production of potassium salts, the Polish deposits of 
which rank third after Germany and Alsace-Lorraine, is also 
increasing from year to year. In 1925 the local consumption 
amounted to 106,000 tons, in addition to 75,000 tons of 
kainit. The output was large and the surplus was exported to 
the Eastern markets. In 1926 a potassium salt concentrating 
plant was erected in Kalusz, which is the main centre of pro- 
duction, thanks to which circumstance the agricultural and 
chemical industries are able to obtain a valuable raw material 
containing a high percentage of K,O. 


Nitrate Production 

As regards the production of nitrate compounds, it is 
worth while noting that the Chorzéw factory, which was taken 
over by the Polish Government, shows an enormous technical 
progress as compared with its state at the time it was handed 
over by Germany. It is sufficient to say that under Polish 
administration, new processes have been discovered, which 
were translated into practice by the erection and the opera- 
tion of new installations for the conversion of cyanide into 
ammonia, the latter being used for the manufacture of nitric 
acid and saltpetre. The cost of production has decreased very 
considerably, as thanks to the efforts of the Polish scientists, 
it was possible, for instance, to reduce the amount of electric 
current from 17-3 to 14 K.W.H. per kg. of fixed nitrate. All 
these excellent results were obtained exclusively by the efforts 
of the staff. 

Speaking of electrothermic production, carbide should be 
mentioned, as this article is, inter alia, exported in large 
quantities to the English and American markets ; the produc- 
tion of ferro-silicon with a whole range of silicon contents is 
also an important branch of the chemical industry. 

The electrolytic process is resorted to in respect of rock and 
potassium salts,.so that Poland has at its disposal sufficient 
quantities of bicarbonate of soda and caustic soda. On the 
other hand, the production of chlorine is not much developed 
in Poland. There is, it is true, an electrolytic installation, but 
it may be regarded as a trial, as it does not produce chlorine 
for commercial purposes. This is a branch of industry which 
has excellent prospects for future development, if provided 
with large capital, for it should not be overlooked that the 
modern processes used in the manufacture of cellulose would 
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facilitate a large consumption of organic semi-finished chlorine 
productsin Poland. To finish the short sketch of the electrical 
chemical industry, mention should be made of the production 
of iron cyanides, which is carried on in accordance with Polish 
patents by the “‘ Azot ’’ factory near Krak6éw ; iron cyanides 
of potassium and soda (yellow and red), find ready buyers not 
only on the internal market, but are exported to foreign 
countries, the principal buyer being England. As regards the 
chemical treatment of rock salt, attention should be directed 
to the large deposits of this mineral in Poland, the exploitation 
of those in the Carpathian area having been begun as far back 
as the fourteenth century, while in Western Polish regions it 
was only begun in the nineteenth century. This circumstance 
indicates that these deposits are very extensive indeed, and 
that the chemical industry based on these resources should be 
considered as thoroughly national. For these reasons, the 
production of caustic soda, of sulphuric acid, and soda crystals 
is steadily developed. Soda is also exported to the Baltic 
markets. 

The same may be stated in regard to the coal tar industry, 
which is based on coal reserves. The productive capacity of 
the coal tar distilling plants is in the neighbourhood of 
5,000 tons of raw coal tar, 2,000 tons of raw benzol and 
2,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per month. These figures 
tend to indicate that the production of coal tar products, such 
as benzol, toluol, naphthalene, and of compounds such as 
phenol and pyridine, etc., is making more than satisfactory 
progress. By means of the further working up of the com- 
pounds are obtained the intermediate organic products which 
are used for the manufacture of artificial dyes, explosives, 
pharmaceutical products, andscents. It should be stated that 
this production, though steadily progressing year by year, has 
not yet reached a high standard. Of the numerous intermediate 
products only nitrocompounds and certain nitroaminocom- 
pounds are manufactured in Poland. The development of 
further processes lies undoubtedly in the interests of Poland. 





Centrifugals with Horizontal Spindles 

A NEW type of centrifugal, with horizontal spindle, is being 
supplied by the Pragos Engineering Co., Ltd., of 351, Brixton 
Road, London. The centrifugals are for continuous working, 
with automatic or semi-automatic charging and discharging. 
The construction differs greatly from the usual type of centri- 
fugal with vertical spindle from which the goods treated are 
usually removed by some convenient tool. The drum is 
mounted on a horizontal axle and charging as well as dis- 
charging takes place while the machine is running, 1.e., the 
machine need not be stopped for either operation, and the 
manual labour is reduced to controlling the filling and discharge 
arrangements. 





Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing Trade Dispute 
THERE is every prospect that negotiations will be opened up 
again in the dispute in the textile bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
and finishing trades. On Tuesday the operatives’ negotiating 
sub-committee met in Bradford and decided to ask the em- 
ployers’ sub-committee to agree to a joint meeting being held 
in Manchester. The employers’ notice to terminate all 
existing agreements in the industry expires on May 8. The 
dispute has arisen over the employers’ wish to end the Mac- 
kenzie award of 2s. to male adults, and ts. 3d. to women, 
and the refusal of the operatives to agree to the matter being 
referred to arbitration. There have been no negotiations for 
several weeks. 





I.C.I. Directors’ Continental Air Trip 

Sir ALFRED MonpD and a number of other directors of I.C.I. 
left the London air station, Croydon, on Monday in a 14- 
seater Hangley Page Jupiter air liner, which they chartered 
from Imperial Airways to fly to Brussels and Paris. They 
conferred in Brussels on Monday with delegates from various 
European countries on chemical matters. The further arrange- 
ments of the party included a journey by air to Paris from 
Brussels for further conferences on Tuesday, a return to 
Brussels on Tuesday evening, and a return flight to London on 
Wednesday. After his return to London on Wednesday, Sir 
Alfred Mond attended at the House of Commons. 


s 
Bulk Tables for Exporters 
THE Export World tor ‘April publishes tables intended to assist 
the merchant and exporter by indicating the cubic space per 
ton occupied by various commodities when packed on board 


ship. The following items of interest to chemical merchants 
are taken from the tables :-— 
c. ft. 
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Statutory Meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries 
The Chairman on the Outlook 


The feature of the statutory general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., held on Friday, March 18, was the address 
of the Chairman (Sir Alfred Mond), who expressed satisfaction at the ease with which the merger had been negotiated and 
confidence in the future success of the company: 


THE statutory general meeting of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on Friday, March 18, at Winchester 
House, Old Broad Street, London, the Right Hon. Sir Alfred 
Mond, M.P. (chairman of the company), presiding. The 
Secretary (Mr. J. H. Wadsworth) read the notice convening 
the meeting. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: I am very 
glad to have this, the first opportunity which we have so far 
had of meeting our shareholders. The statutory meeting is 
a purely formal meeting, and our business is consequently 
very short You have, no doubt, all read the report of the 
directors, which sets forth the necessary statutory information, 
and I have to move that this report be adopted. I should like 
to explain the absence of some of my colleagues. Sir Harry 
McGowan, our president and deputy-chairman, is abroad on 
important business. Lord Reading expresses his regret at 
his inability to be present, and so does Sir Josiah Stamp. 

It is not usual at statutory meetings for the chairman to 
make any remarks about the position of the company, but as 
this is the first time we have met, and as of necessity it will 
be a considerable time before we shall have an annual 
meeting, I thought it might be of some interest to you if I 
made a few comments on the report before you and said a 
few words on the position of the vast enterprise in which you 
are all shareholders. 

Preliminary Expenses 

There are two points to which I should like to refer. One 
is the amount of capital duty and stamp duty paid to the 
Government, which amounts to a very large sum. Before 
embarking on the scheme adopted those responsible gave the 
most careful and exhaustive consideration to this question. 
Alternative methods of attaining our object were examined. 
Some of these would have saved a small proportion of the 
duty which we have paid, but our investigations showed that 
by far the cleanest, clearest, and, therefore, the most efficient 
method was the one we have adopted 

As the law stands at present the position is that the most 
efficient method is subject to the highest amount of taxation. 
A large part of our capital had already borne duty once, but 
such is the state of the law that it has had to bear duty a second 
time merely because of our effort towards increased efficiency. 
This double duty is clearly a tax on efficiency. The present 
Government realised this when they were considering the 
position of the mining industry. They realised that one of 
the most fruitful sources of efficiency in that industry lay in 
amalgamation, and to encourage this they swept away for 
that industry the liability to double taxation. 

Surely what is good for one industry is good for all. Those 
leaders of labour who have thought the matter out realise 
and have stated that these amalgamations, conducing as they 
do to efficiency, are in the interests of labour. As it was 
with reluctance we came to the conclusion that in order to 
secure the greatest degree of efficiency we must face this heavy 
liability, it is only reasonable to suppose that leaders in other 
branches of industry are deterred from following our example 
in their search after increased efficiency 

This cannot be right, and the Government must surely 
realise this as they have had demonstrated to them that 
there is a very important and growing body of opinion in 
favour of facilitating measures similar to those taken by us, 
and I should like to say in this connection that the very 
important Committee which sat to inquire into the amendment 
of the Companies Act recommended the abolition of this 
double taxation. I do not know what we can anticipate, but 
one may express the hope that in the Bill which is shortly to 
be introduced in the House of Commons to implement the 
findings of that Committee this subject will find its due place. 
If that is so, it seems to me that it would only be fair that 
your company should have any benefit of such legislation 
extended to them even in a retrospective form. (Hear, hear.) 


Exchange of Shares Nearly 100 Per Cent. 

When we started the merger the directors of the various 
companies which form the fusion could not of themselves form 
a definite or conclusive opinion as to how far their shareholders 
would accept the invitation to change the shares in their 
respective companies for shares in Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries. We had to take a certain amount of risk, but those 
of us chiefly responsible were quite certain that we should 
get a response of such a nature as would pass the controlling 
interest in the old companies to the new company and justify 
us in taking the risk of proposing this exchange to our share- 
holders. 

Our most sanguine expectations have been far surpassed. 
To-day the exchange represents 96 per cent. of the total 
capital which is issuable in respect of the shares of the par- 
ticipating companies, and the balance of 4 per cent. will, I 
think, mostly come in in a relatively short time, as a good 
deal of it is held by people abroad who have not had time to 
exchange, and by executors who are engaged in dealing with 
estates and are subject to technical delays of that kind. 
What it really means is that in the space of a few weeks we 
have obtained what we may practically call a 100 per cent. 
merger, and I believe that such a result is unique in the 
history of mergers in this or any other country. (Cheers.) It 
shows—and we are very grateful for it—the great confidence 
which the shareholders in the old companies have had in the 
advice given to them by their boards and in the board of the 
new company. It immensely facilitates the task of your new 
organisation in utilising the constituent powers of the merger 
to the very best advantage of the whole. 

Benefits of the Merger 

We have only been in existence relatively a few weeks, 
although sometimes I think it is years. (Laughter.) I am 
very glad to be able to assure you, first, that the relationship 
between the members of the boards and staffs of the con- 
stituent companies is ore of the fullest co-operation and 
harmony. Secondly, I should like to tell you that even in 
that short space of time the ideas which led us to form this 
merger are proving fully justified. We formed this merger 
with the idea of creating the most efficient machine for the 
handling of the chemical industry of this country which we 
could think of. We anticipated that, owing to the nature 
of the processes and various products of the various companies 
forming the merger, we shculd be able to effect economies 
and to render each other useful assistance from both the 
commercial and the technical points of view. Already the 
fruits cf that idea are beginning tu be gathered, and alterations 
and changes have taken place which will increase the joint 
profits of the combined concerns. Already the exchange of 
technical information and research is proving to the benefit 
of the whole organisation; already the creation of closer 
commercial liaisons is showing advar.tages which will be 
developed as time goes or.. 


Satisfactory Progress Made 

We have every reason up to now to be very satisfied with 
our progress. The fruit of some of the work which is being 
done to-day will not show immediately, but it will show as 
time goes on, and I am quite confident, as I was before the 
merger was formed, that the step we took was the wise one 
and the right one, and was to the advantage of the industry, 
of those engaged in the industry, and of the shareholders, who 
form now a vast body to whom we are responsibl@® (Cheers.) 

I should like to say a special word on the subject of research. 
The companies which have come together are among those 
which have always had in the past able and well-equipped 
research establishments and able and highly-trained research 
experts. The co-ordination of the work of the various 
laboratories and consultations between the various experts 
who are at the head of those laboratories, and the able technica! 
chiefs of the various organisations are already leading to 
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fruitful results, and in the future will lead to new developments 
of very considerable magnitude. I have always maintained 
that it is only in this way that the industries of Great Britain 
can maintain themselves against the industries of the Conti- 
nent or the industries of the United States, and I am glad to 
find that the views one has held in theory are rapidly proving 
themselves to come true in practice. 


Industry and Trade 

The year 1926, as you all know, with a general strike and 
the coal dispute, was an extraordinarily bad year for industry, 
and our industries were no exception. That the balance-sheets 
of the constituent companies show no worse results than they 
do is due to the enormous inherent strength of their positions 
—strength much greater, of course, than any of the constituent 
companies has fully disclosed in the past. In fact, it is due 
largely to the conservative building of reserves that they are 
able to make as good a show as they have been able to make 
in the balance-sheets for the year 1926. 

The year 1927 opens under brighter auspices. Revival of 
trade is taking place and, although it would be a mistake to 
talk about a boom in trade, still, we can look forward—unless 
some new catastrophe arises—in the year 1927 to, at any rate, 
a normal trade, and, I hope, something better than a normal 
trade. If that is the case, I am sure you ought to be satisfied 
with the results we may be able to show at the end of the year 
1927. 

Position in China 

There is one market in which we are considerably interested, 
and which at present is in a very disturbed condition, and that 
is the market of China. One of the subsidiaries of Imperial 
Chemical Industries is Brunner, Mond (China), Ltd., an organi- 
sation founded some years ago in order to push our products 
there, and which has been very successful. Last year, in 
spite of all the difficulties that existed, the trading was, on the 
whole, remarkably satisfactory. Of course, you get intensi- 
fied troubles, and it is difficult to predict exactly what will 
happen in 1927. All I can say, having, as we have there, 
property and staffs covering almost the whole country, is 
that it is a curious fact that as soon as the wave of disorder 
and artificial agitation—and artificial it is—against British 
goods and British people passes, the real Chinese readily come 
back and take up their commercial relations with their old 
friends and customers. (Hear, hear.) 

There is nothing more untrue than that the Chinese people 
as a people—particularly the commercial class—have any 
feeling against the British merchants or British goods. In 
fact, they go through extraordinary difficulties and sometimes 
incur considerable risks in trying to obtain them. But the 
position is difficult. We have continual communications on 
the position, and we have the greatest appreciation of the 
loyalty and splendid work of our staff out there. (Cheers.) 
I want especially to mention this, because I do not think 
people in this country realise what English men and English 
women are going through in China at the present time and 
how, to some extent, they may feel that they have been rather 
let down by their fellow-countrymen here. Of course, we 
have an office and a godown in Hankow, which we had to 
evacuate. 

Naturally our staff are members of the defence force, and 
it was a sad day for them when they had, as Britishers, to 
surrender their rifles to the so-called Chinese Army. It is 
always a hard thing to ask an Englishman to do. Our Shang- 
hai staff is occupying, I am afraid, more time in the trenches 
of the settlement than in attending to office work; but the 
spirit is splendid, and I should like to send from you to them 
a message that we appreciate the splendid and loyal spirit 
they are showing, and that they can look, at any rate, for our 
support in their difficulties out there. 


Relations with Employees 

There is just one further point on which I want to say a word, 
because I think it is very important—that is, the relations of 
our company to those who are in its employ. Attempts have 
been made—in rather irresponsible quarters I am glad to say, 
not in responsible quartars—to cause trouble or disaffection 
between those who are working for our companies and our- 
selves, and from the formation of the merger there have been 
rumours which are as baseless as they are unfair. I have 
seen statements that it was the intention of our company to 
reduce wages, that the conditions of labour would be worse, 


that the old regard for the workmen which the various firms 
have shown in our industry for over two generations certainly 
—for I should say, speaking for practically every one of the 
industries, there has been no serious industrial dispute in the 
chemical industry—was going to be disturbed, and therefore 
troubles would arise. 

I want to say authoritatively here, not only for myself but 
also for my colleagues, that such statements are entirely base- 
less and untrue. I should not be in this chair, nor would | 
have occupied this position for one single moment, on terms 
of that kind. I have always looked upon it as a duty for the 
captains of industry to pay as much regard to the fair claims 
and needs of those who are co-operating with them in labour 
as any other body of people working with them. (Hear, hear.) 
In fact, far from our having any intentions of this kind, our 
views are of an entirely opposite nature. We shall devote, 
as soon as we can find time, a great deal of thought to the 
important problem—how can a great organisation retain its 
contact not only with the heads, but with every man working 
in the ranks ? What steps can we take to tie to ourselves still 
more closely than we have done by some form of co-operation 
all those engaged with us ina great enterprise ? In what way 
can we ameliorate their conditions ? In what way can we make 
them share in our prosperity ? In what way can we make their 
lives more happy and more content ? 

Those are the ideas which animate the board of this corpo- 
ration, at any rate, and those are the lines on which we intend 
to work. _ I think it is important to say so at the first possible 
moment, speaking officially for my colleagues and myself, 
and I am quite sure that we shall succeed in the future as we 
have succeeded in the past. 

We may have some difficulties of dislocation of labour by 
this plant or that plant in one locality or another being put 
out of operation, but steps have been already taken to see that 
if anything of that kind occurs, pensions and compensations 
for those who are put out of work will be paid on a liberal 
scale if we cannot find employment for them immediately or 
at a future date in our own works. That is the spirit with 
which we are animated, and that is the spirit in which we intend 
to conduct this enterprise, and I am certain that in this we 
shall have the support of our shareholders. (Hear, hear.) 

Hearty Co-operation3Needed 

There is nothing more certain to my mind—after an experi- 
ence extending over a quarter of a century—-than that unless 
we can get a new psychology throughout the industries of this 
country, unless we can get hearty co-operation between those 
engaged in the ranks and those engaged at the top, unless we 
can make them understand and believe, and prove to them 
that the prosperity of the industry is not merely for the 
benefit of the shareholder, but for the benefit of the worker 

-unless we can do that we shall have difficmt and troublous 
times. 

To-day, when we are in the extraordinary position of having 
a foreign Power spending vast sums of money in this country 
in order to stir up discontent between the citizens of this 
country, it is more than ever necessary that those in respon- 
sible positions should take every step that is humanly possible 
in order to counteract this fiendish work and to save the 
country. (Cheers.) 

That covers the ground which I wished to cover. Next 
time I address you, I shall be able to present to you, I hope, 
a not unsatisfactory balance-sheet. (Cheers.) 

Lord Ashfield seconded the adoption of the report, which 
was carried unanimously. 

The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, proposed by Mr. S. F. Prest and seconded by Mr. W. B. 
Morrison. 


: ° 
Scope of 1.C.I. Organisation 

The two maps published in this issue illustrate the world-wide 
scope of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. The larger one on 
p. 298 shows the business connections throughout the world. 
It will be seen that the ramifications extend to virtually every 
corner of the globe. The company’s activities throughout 
the Continent of Europe are very extensive, there being offices, 
agencies, or factories in most of the commercially important 
continental towns. It will be noticed also that the company’s 
interests in the Far East are very strongly represented 
interests which are very sound and prosperous, despite the 
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present unrest in that part of the world. Large business is 
done also in the main Indian seaports, while in South Africa 
the explosives industry has a very firm hold. The company 
is establishing itself strongly in Canada and the United States, 
while a good trade is done in South America. There are 
large factories and agencies in Australia and New Zealand, 
and it is evident that the widespread operations of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., constitute a strong bond of union 
between the Mother Country and other units of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

The smaller map on p. 299 indicates the company’s operations 
in Great Britain. In Scotland Nobel Industries, Ltd., have their 
main group of factories, chief among which is the parent 
factory at Ardeer. Further south is the important works of 
Brunner, Mond and Co., at Billingham, which is the head- 
quarters of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. This is 
on Tees-side, while on Tyneside at Gateshead the United 
Alkali Co. also have large works. Next may be noted the 
large group of factories, offices, agencies, mines, etc., of the 
four companies comparatively close together in the salt and 
lime areas of Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, the home 
of the alkali industry. Further south still is a large group 
of explosives factories centred round Birmingham, and from 
the western districts bordering on the Bristol Channel large 
quantities of primary chemicals are obtained. Other factories, 
offices, wharves, etc., are grouped together in London and 
surrounding counties, chief among these being large soda 
crystal works at Silvertown. Finally, in two factories in Corn- 
wall, essential accessories for the explosives industry are 
produced. 


Biochemical Aspects of Life 

Professor Drummond's Liverpool Address 
THE annual meeting of the Liverpool Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry took place on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, in the Muspratt Lecture Theatre of the University, 
Associate-Professor W. H. Roberts presiding. The election 
of officers resulted as follows :—chairman and hon. treasurer, 
Dr. A. Holt; vice-chairman, Associate-Professor W. H. 
Roberts ; hon. secretary, Mr. E. G. Jones; representative on 
Chemical Engineering Group, Mr. W. R. Sibbald; vacancies 
on the committee, Dr. A. C. Cumming, Dr. E. L. Peck, Mr. 
E. Thompson, and Mr. J. L. F. Vogel. The secretary, Mr. 
E. G. Jones, recorded in his report the deaths of five members 
which had occurred during the year; two of these, Messrs. 
J. M. Gibson and J. W. Kynaston, being original members 
of the Society. The others were Messrs. Roscoe Brunner, 
J. L. Lee, and A. T. Smith. 

The above meeting was followed by a joint meeting with the 
Liverpool and North Western Section of the Institute of Chem- 
istry, at which an address was given by Professor J. C. 
Drummond, of University College, London, on *‘ Biochemical 
Aspects of the Nature of Life.” Human thought from the 
earliest times, Professor Drummond said, had wrestled with 
the vast problems of life and death and with the mysterious 
nature of the activities of the living organism. They were 
still unable to provide a definition of life, because they were 
beginning to recognise that they could make but the roughest 
differentiation between living and non-living systems. The 
phenomena associated with life were respiration and assi- 
milation ; growth and reproduction ; irritability and move- 
ment. 





Warburg’s Work on Oxidation 

The rapid and complete oxidation of sugar that took place 
in all forms of life and provided the energy for growth, main- 
tenance of temperatures and movement was remarkable. 
Oxidation of dextrose with bromine only served to convert 
it to gluconic acid. Treatment with nitric acid merely 
oxidised the terminal groupings to saccharic acid, and yet in 
a few seconds the living cell could, at temperatures below 
40° C., convert the molecule quantitatively into carbon dioxide 
and water. Professor Otto Warburg, of Berlin, had found that 
a suspension of certain forms of carbon had the power to 
oxidise rapidly both sugars and amino-acids at temperatures 
of the same order as those of living tissues. The parallel 
extended further, in that the actual steps by which the 
degradation occurred seemed to be the same at the carbon 
surface as in the cell. The first stage was represented by the 
adsorption of the substrata on the surface of the carbon par- 
ticle. Practically all forms of carbon examined showed the 


power to adsorb sugars and amino-acids, but they did not 
all show the power to cause oxidation. A highly purified 
form of carbon made from pure cane sugar had high adsorbing 
power, but little appreciable activity as a catalyst, whereas 
a sample of blood charcoal was active in both respects. 
Warburg was able to show that the difference could be attri- 
buted to the presence of iron as an impurity in the blood 
charcoal and that the iron was necessary for the oxidation 
process. 

Dealing next with conditions in which iron was found in 
living cells now existing, Professor Drummond said that in 
the first place there was the great family of the respiratory 
pigments known as hemoglobin. In man, and the higher 
animals, this pigment served chiefly as a carrier conveying 
oxygen from the outer air by the agency of the lungs to the 
most remote tissues and yielding it up by reason of the reduced 
oxygen tensions that prevailed there. But it had recently 
been shown that hemoglobin and its related pigments were 
also able to serve as catalysts of oxidations by virtue of the 
iron they contained. In addition to the hemoglobins there 
was present in all animal cells, and in all plant cells yet studied, 
a pigment of similar properties named cytochrome. It was 
an iron-containing substance in which the metal was bound 
somewhat loosely to a complex pyrrole molecule of the type 
found in the hemoglobins. 

The Evolution of Present Conditions 

Its presence in simple types of life such as yeast cells, seemed 
to indicate that it was of considerable antiquity from the 
evolutionary standpoint. In addition to the hzmoglobin 
and cytochrome, there were a number of iron-containing 
pigments of somewhat similar type that were found here and 
there in the animal kingdom. Between these various pig- 
ments there was traceable a relation that seemed to indicate 
the evolutionary path that the hamoglobins had followed. 
As the evolutionary process spread and more complex organ- 
isms Came into existence, the problem of providing the cells 
in the interior with ample supplies of oxygen was solved for 
a time by the development of a system of ramifying tubes 
or tracheez, communicating with the outside air. The laws of 
diffusion of gases through systems of narrow tubes showed 
that the extent to which such a system could serve for the 
respiration of an animal was very limited. For the supply 
of food and for the removal of waste products, the elaboration 
of a system of circulation was necessary as soon as the size of 
the organisms increased beyond that at which the simple 
diffusion from without was sufficient to maintain a satisfac- 
tory exchange with the outer medium, and it was not sur- 
prising to find that when this point was reached, the circulating 
fluid was employed to convey oxygen into the interior of the 
tissues. 

A knowledge of the laws determining the solubility of oxygen 
in simple aqueous salt solutions soon made clear to us that 
such a means of transporting oxygen would also be of limited 
application. Then it was that the oxygen-binding power 
of the pigments of the cytochrome and hemoglobin type was 
employed, so that the oxygen could be more effectively carried. 





Action Against Chemical Manufacturers Settled 
In Manchester Chancery Court, on Wednesday, a settlement 
was come to in the action brought by Frederick Walker, 
indiarubber manufacturer, of Oakenshaw, Clayton-le-Moors, 
against Riley’s Colours and Chemicals, Ltd., of Oakenshaw 
Chemical Works, claiming damages in respect of alleged 
breaches of covenants to fence and keep in good repair Holme 
Road, and asking the court to grant injunctions to stop ob- 
struction of the road by the defendants’ vehicles and pollution 
of the Hyndburn Brook by an effluent from their works 
containing refuse. The trial occupied four days in the first 
week of March, the evidence for the plaintiff not being 
completed. The terms arranged in Wednesday’s settlement 
provided for the appointment of an independent surveyor 
who will decide what repairs and fencing the defendants shall 
do. Their right to load and unload vehicles was admitted, 
with the proviso that it must not be in the way which interfered 
unreasonably with the ingress and egress to and from plaintift’s 


premises. They did not admit that the effluent from their 
works contaminated the Hyndburn Brook, but they gave 
an undertaking in regard to that matter. No order was 


made as to costs. 
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Twenty-One Years of Progress 

The Coming of Age of Tanks and Drums, Ltd, 
THE annual meeting of the above company was held at the 
registered offices on Tuesday, March 8, when the Chairman 
made reference to the fact that the company had now a 
record of twenty-one years of enterprising and successful 
trading. The company are the makers of the well-known 
‘‘ Bowling’ brand of galvanised tanks, cisterns, cylinders, 
dust-bins and wash tubs ; they are also makers of the ‘‘ Bowling”’ 
steel drums and kegs, and pressed steel moulding boxes. 

The company was formerly known as the Shipley Tank 
Co., Ltd., but to embrace steel drums and kegs, which 
became an important part of the company’s products, the 
name was several vears ago altered to Tanks and Drums, Ltd., 
so that it better indicated the main trend of the company’s 
manufacturing specialisation, and the operations now engaged 
embrace the production and supply of all kinds of metal 
stamping and welding work. The company own a consider- 
able part of the Bowling Iron Works, and it is of interest to 
record that they now occupy as a part of their offices the 
famous old Bowling Manor House, and despite the installa- 
tion of business equipment of the most advanced character 
they have carefully retained the distinctive fitment of the 
Georgian era. 

As it now stands, Bowling Manor House dates only from 
the eighteenth century, but it is known to Bradford’s anti- 
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quaries that buildings existed on the site at 2 much earlier 
period ; during recent excavations (1925) sections of primitive 
wooden water piping bored out of tree trunks, have been 
unearthed, which are estimated by experts to be at least 
300 years old. These interesting relics of an old-time water 
supply to the original Bowling Manor House, together with 
several fragments of ancient pottery discovered during the 
course of the excavations, have already found a permanent 
home among exhibits at Bolling Hall Museum, Bradford. It 
is said that Bowling Manor House was at one time a Court of 
Justice, and in this connection it is of further interest to 
mention that what is believed to have been a “ Bird-Cage ”’ 
serves to-day as a coke store for the twentieth century central 
heating plant of Tanks and Drums, Ltd. 

The output of the company is marketed under the Regis- 
tered trade marks ‘‘ Bowling ’’ and “ T. & D., Ltd.,”’ and the 
finished products stand out as examples of the best of their 
kind. It is by a consistent adherence to quality and value, 
in the interests of buyers and users, that the company have 
built up what is now an undertaking of some magnitude 
requiring the services of a large number of trained work- 
people; supported by equipment of the most efficient and 
up-to-date type. 

Although to-day the whole of the company’s activities are 
centralised at Bowling Iron Works, where they have adequate 
sidings accommodation, the business was originally founded 


im Shipley by the late Mr. David Hannan Thornton, formerly 
a director of the Bradford Dyers’ Association, Ltd., and Mr. 
Albert Brooksbank, who has been associated with the company 
as works director. The late Mr. D. H. Thornton on his death 
about five years ago was succeeded as chairman by his elder 
son, Major W. H. Thornton, whose colleagues on the board 
are his brother, Mr. J. L. Thornton, and Mr. A. Brooksbank. 

The business has steadily progressed, as is evidenced by a 
steadily enlarging productive scope as well as in the widening 
of trade relationship in quarters where reliable steel con- 
tainers for all manner of commodities find an appreciative 
market. A large range of demand is provided for, and all the 
newer ranges of the period are attentively studied. 

Besides their Bradford works and head office, Tanks and 
Drums, Ltd., have a London office at 86, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., and sales offices in South Wales, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Belfast, and Dublin. The company’s name is on the lists of 
contractors to the Admiralty, the War Office, the India Office, 
and other Government Departments. Several of the heads 
of the various departments have been with the company almost 
since its inception. 





Electrothermics and Nitrogen Fixation 
Production of Carbide, Cyanamide and Nitrogen Oxides 
In his second Cantor Lecture before the Royal Society of Arts 
on ‘‘ Some Applications of Electrothermics,’’ Captain G. I. 
Finch, of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
recently, dealt with electrothermics and nitrogen fixation. 
It has been said, he remarked, that the prosperity of a country 
might be measured in terms of steel and sulphuric acid. But 
even in a highly industrialised community, such as Great 
Britain, agriculture would continue to be by far the most 
important of all industries, and the agricultural value of 
nitrogen compounds was now so well recognised that the 
nitrogen fixation industry should be held to rank in im- 
portance with those of steel and sulphuric acid 

For synthetising compounds from atmospheric nitrogen, 
there were two methods in use in which electrothermics played 
a leading role. By the one method, nitrogen was directly 
oxidised in a high tension arc discharge ; in the other, calcium 
cyanamide, from which other nitrogen compounds could be 
prepared, was formed by the interaction of nitrogen and 
calcium carbide, the latter being the product of one of the first 
electrothermic processes to be successfully established on a 
large scale. The lecturer then gave an account of the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide and of calcium cyanamide, pointing 
out that to-day the largest proportion of calcium carbide 
was manufactured in continuous tapping furnaces, of which the 
Alby furnace might be quoted as a typical example. 

Captain Finch then discussed the direct oxidation of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen, touching first on the work of Cavendish. 
He called attention to the fact that from the point of view of 
cost, electrical energy was the most important new material in 
the arc processes of nitrogen fixation. The essential distin- 
guishing features of the various nitrogen fixation arc processes 
in successful operation to-day lay chiefly in the nature of the 
arc furnaces employed. There were six such different types of 
furnace, viz., the Birkeland-Eyde; the Pauling ; the Schon- 
herr; the Moscicki; the Guye; and the Wielogaski furnace. 
The latter three, however, were regarded as being of lesser 
technical importance. The first three named furnaces all made 
use of high tension arcs in which the rate of dissipation of 
energy was exceedingly high. On the whole the Birkeland- 
Eyde was said to be the most successful process, doubtless 
due to the fact that single Birkeland-Eyde units could be 
built to take, and be operated successfully under, the enormous 
load of 5,000 kw., whereas the practical upper load limit of 
the Schonherr furnace was about 1,000 kw., and somewhat 
lower in the case of the twin series Pauling furnace. 





Visit of Italian Industrial Chiefs 

A PARTY representing the Italian Industrialists’ Federation 
will pay a visit to London on April 8. They will have impor- 
tant discussions with British leaders of commerce, will ex- 
change views on the general economic situation in Europe, 
and discuss the coming League of Nations Economic Con- 
ference. This visit will follow that made by German and 
French industrialists recently, when economic questions were 
also discussed at conferences in London. 


D 
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Functions of the Works Chemist 


His Real Place in Industry 

At a meeting of the London Section of the Institute of Metals 
on Thursday, March 17, Mr. C. E. Barrs read a paper on ‘ The 
Works Chemist.’’ The works chemist of to-day, he said, 
should know as much as possible about the works, and for 
that reason it was unwise to expect him to remain always in 
the laboratory and have no interest in the manufacture of 
products he was testing day by day. Not only might he be 
able to make useful suggestions for better works practice, 
but it would help him to understand better the relative im- 
portance of many of the daily tests he was called upon to make. 
Further, he should cultivate a friendly spirit with the workmen, 
and it was often wise to listen to their comments. 


Sampling and Analysis 

Speaking of organisation, Mr. Barrs emphasised the impor- 
tance of the laboratory being organised in the most efficient 
and time-saving manner possible. All samples entering the 
works laboratory should have a careful record made of them 
for present and future reference. Where the samples were 
very numerous, it was advisable to use one book for entering 
all necessary particulars, together with the final report when 
obtained, and working details should be put into another book. 
Care should be taken also to see that, when finished, samples 
should be carefully stored and be easily available for reference 
at any time. 

The extreme importance of accuracy in sampling was em- 
phasised for the reason that however carefully the analyses 
or other tests might be made, the results would be useless 
and misleading if the sample could not be relied upon as repre- 
sentative of the whole. Sampling was not a difficult proceed- 
ing when the whole of the material was uniform, but many of 
the materials which the non-ferrous chemist was called upon 
to deal with were not uniform, and some required considerable 
experience to handle satisfactorily. Where the substance 
could be reduced to a fine state of division and care taken to 
avoid contamination from the vessels in which the operations 
were carried out, all that was required was a very thorough 
mixing of fine powder from which the sample was ultimately 
drawn. When, on the other hand, cuttings, sawings, or dril- 
lings had to be taken, a fair proportion of the ingot should be 
used to ensure a good average, and if the sample was irregular 
in size, it was better to separate it into fine and rough portions 
by passing through a suitable screen. Such portions were 
afterwards weighed in order to obtain their proportionate 
weights. 

Having obtained a satisfactory sample, the next question 
was analysis, in which of course practice and experience were 
the predominant features. Whilst certain routine methods 
could be adopted, it was necessary to keep a look-out for 
speedier and more up-to-date methods, providing, of course, 
that their reliability was fully tested before any changes were 
made. Where differences occurred between analyses made 
by various chemists on the same parcel of material, it was 
often advisable to bring the opposing chemists together and 
let them carry out the analyses conjointly. In this way it 
was frequently possible to eliminate the source of error, and 
so avoid erratic results in the future. It might not be generally 
known, Mr. Barrs said, that this was quite a usual procedure 
on the Continent, and was known there as the contradictoire 
method. 


Future of the Works Chemist 


In a warning to the young and innocent chemist as to 
what his experience might be when he entered a works for the 
first time where they had never had a chemist before, Mr. 
Barrs said the chemist might be thought, like the alchemist 
of old, to have supernatural powers. As a consequence he 
was likely to be set all kinds of tasks, possible and impossible, 
and he must not be surprised if after the first month he was 
told he was a nuisance; at the end of the second month that 
he was a silly fool ; and possibly at the end of the third month 
be met by still stronger comments. In these circumstances 
the young chemist must make up his mind either that those 
in control of the works were hopelessly out of date and that 
he had failed to convince of his utility, or that he himself was 
not cut out for the job, and that he would be wise to try some 
other vocation. There were many to-day who said that the 


chemical profession was overcrowded, but as far as the chemists 
in works were concerned, he did not think this was the case. 
Further, he firmly believed that as trade and business revived, 
many more opportunities would arise for the utilisation of 
the chemist’s services. Unfortunately, it was still sometimes 
the case that when bad times came and expenses had to be 
cut down, the laboratory was the first place to suffer, whereas 
it should be the last, as it was there that true economies could 
often be effected by means of careful research into better, 
cheaper, and more efficient ways of production. 





Woollen and Worsted Research 
Association's Report for 1926 
THE British Research Association for the Woollen and Worsted 
Industries has issued its report for 1926. During the year 
the first director of research, Major H. J. W. Bliss, retired, 
and the position is now filled by Dr. S. G. Barker, formerly 
head of the physics department. Negotiations are in progress 
for putting the finances of the Association on a more secure 
foundation. The work of the Association has now developed 
to such an extent that the research control committee has 
recommended the Council seriously to consider extending the 
premises at Torridon. In the first instance these extensions 
will be to provide, among other things, further chemical 
laboratories. During 1926 the work of the Association was 
exemplified by exhibits at the Optical Convention and the 
annual exhibition of electrical, optical and other apparatus 
held by the Physical and Optical Societies. In addition, an 
exhibition organised especially by the Association is being held 
at the Science Museum, London, at the present time, and will 
remain open during April and May. This has already been 
discussed in the columns of THE CHEMICAL AGE. 
Work on Dye Fastness 

Close co-operation has been maintained between the staff 
of the Association and that of Leeds University. With the 
dyeing department under Professor F. M. Rowe joint work is 
being executed. A joint committee of all dye using interests, 
convened by the Society of Dyers and Colourists, met at 
Torridon on December I, 1926. This committee has been 
entrusted with the task of arranging a thorough investigation 
of the question of the fastness, and methods of measuring 
the fastness of dyestuffs to light and other agencies. The 
Association has already been working on this problem for some 
time and has offered to extend this work considerably provided 
the Society of Dyers and Colourists contribute £1,000 per 


annum for the next three years, and £300 for apparatus. This 
suggestion has been accepted by the society, which has 


appointed a sub-committee to make every effort to collect 
subscriptions for the purpose. During the year, members of 
the staff of the Association have read the following papers 
before scientific bodies: ‘‘ Colour Problems in the Woollen 
and Worsted Industries,’”’ by S. G. Barker and H. R. Hirst, 
before the Optical Convention ; ‘‘ The Hygroscopic Properties 
of Colloidal Fibres and Their Relation to Technical Problems,” 
by S. G. Barker, H. R. Hirst, and A. T. King, before the 
British Association, at Oxford; ‘“‘ The Absorption of Water 
by Colloidal Fibres,” by J. J. Hedges, before the Physical 
Society. 

Arrangements for collaboration have been made by the 
Association with a number of other laboratories. These 
include University College, London, where work will be done 
by Professor J. C. Drummond on the value of wool grease as a 
source of fat soluble vitamins, and the National Institute for 
Medical Research, where work will be carried on under Pro- 
fessor Leonard Hill on the effects of ultra violet radiation on 
coloured fabrics. In colour fading work collaboration has 
been established with the British Silk Research Association 
and the Linen Industry Research Association. 

Great Increase in Consulting Work 

The volume of consulting work is rapidly increasing and 
problems are placed before the Association at the rate of one 
per day. In order to meet this demand and to avoid inter- 
ference with regular research work of the staff, a technical 
department has been created. The increasing use of the 
institution by the trade is a pleasing feature showing the 
increased confidence placed in the establishment. 
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Textile Cellulosic Substances 

Effects of Alkali Treatment 
A MEETING of the Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers 
and Colourists was held on Friday, March 18, Mr. J. R. Hannay 
presiding. A paper entitled: ‘‘ Cotton cellulose and cellulose 
artificial silks : a comparison and some fundamental physical 
and chemical properties,’’ was read by Mr. A. J. Hall, B.Sc., 
ELC, 

After dealing with the essential differences in structure and 
formation of cotton hairs and artificial viscose silk filaments, 
Mr. Hall compared the behaviour of cotton and viscose silk 
particularly as regards their behaviour to caustic alkalis and 
tension. Viscose silk was much more soluble in caustic soda 
than cotton, the solubility being greatly increased by cooling 
to temperatures below zero. During the mercerisation of 
cotton, the usual loss of weight did not exceed 3 per cent. ; 
when viscose yarn was immersed for one hour at room tem- 
perature in 8 per cent. caustic soda it suffered a 12-5 per cent. 
loss in weight. The natural moisture content of viscose silk 
was about 11—12 per cent., and was not substantially affected 
by treatment with caustic alkalis. On the other hand, cotton 
after mercerisation had a moisture content of 12 per cent., 
as compared with 7 per cent. for non-mercerised cotton. 
During treatment with alkalis, viscose yarn shrank con- 
siderably, the shrinkage being particularly noticeable in the 
yarn after dyeing. 

Alkali Treatment 

Alkali-treated viscose yarn had a decreased affinity for basic 
dyes such as Methylene Blue G, Magenta, and Rhodamine B. 
This effect was not apparent in mercerised cotton. The 
affinity of alkali-treated viscose for Naphthol AS-RL and 
Naphthol AS-TR was about one-third of the affinity of the 
untreated yarn, but alkali-treatment did not affect the 
affinity for Naphthol AS-BO. The fastness to alkalis and 
soaping of the resulting Naphthol AS dyeings was variously 
affected by the pre-alkali-treatment. 

Alkali treatment might or might not increase the affinity 
of viscose yarn for direct dyes, the effect being dependent on 
the dyestuff. When dyes were classified according as they 
yielded equal or unequal depths of shade on alkali-treated and 
non-treated yarn, it was found that those dyes which yielded 
equal shades were the same as those which experience had 
shown to be even-dyeing for uneven grades of viscose silk. An 
exactly similar classification was obtained by determining those 
dyes which yielded equal or unequal shades on viscose silk 
yarn which was dyed slack or under tension. It was thus 
possible to prepare, as desired, uneven dyeing grades of viscose 
silk having exactly the same dyeing properties of the uneven 
grades as produced by viscose manufacturers, This should 
be of great assistance to dyers and research workers. Similar 
classifications of dyes could not be obtained when using mer- 
cerised and non-mercerised cotton. 

The dyeing properties of viscose silk were so variously 
affected by alkali treatment that it appeared likely that if 
alkali treatment eventually formed a part of the normal treat- 
ment of viscose containing materials, the dyers’ difficulties 
would be very much increased. Alkali treated viscose yarn 
had increased extensibility. The deleterious effect of alkali 
treatment on the handle and lustre of viscose yarn was much 
diminished by the presence of formaldehyde. All the above 
results and facts were of much value in assisting the efforts 
of dyers to avoid non-level dyeing (formation of weft-bars, 
etc.) of materials containing uneven grades of viscose silk. 





Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Brunner’s Estates 
Mr. RoscoE BRUNNER, of Northwich, Cheshire, and Roehamp- 
ton, lately chairman of Brunner, Mond and Co., chairman 
of the Northwich Salt Compensation Board, and vice-chairman 
of the River Weaver Trust, who died on November 3, aged 
55 years, son of the late Sir John Brunner, left unsettled 
property of the gross value of £146,948, with net personalty 
£83,984. He gave one year’s wages to each in or out door 
servant in his service at his decease and not under notice, 
either given or received, if of five years’ service. The silver 
salver presented to him in 1920 by employees of Brunner, 
Mond and Co., Ltd., the silver inkstand presented to him in 
1923 by the staff of Brunner, Mond and Co., Ltd., the silver 
cigarette box and two candlesticks presented to him in 1923 


by the foremen of the company, and the silver vase presented 
to him in 1923 by the Winnington Hall Golf Club, to his son 
Anthony for life, with remainder to devolve as heirlooms. 
The portrait of his father by Hubert Herkomer and the portrait 
of himself by Arthur Hacker to his son Anthony ; the portrait 
of his father by Arthur Hacker to his son Patrick ; his con- 
sumable stores to his wife, together with the use for life of his 
household effects, and one-half of the income from his residuary 
estate (but not exceeding £5,000 per annum) to his wife during 
widowhood, or in the event of her remarriage the income 
from one-third of his residuary estate up to a maximum of 
£3,000 per annum. Subject to these provisions he left the 
residue of his property upon trust for his children or their issue 
in equal shares. He gave to his sons the option of taking as 
part of their share his shares in the Deutsche Solvay Werke 


.Aktiengesellschaft and the Allied Chemical and Dye Cor- 


poration, the price being fixed by Solvay et Cie., of Brussels. 

Mrs. Ethel Brunner, Northwich, Cheshire, who died on 
November 3 last, wife of Mr. Roscoe Brunner, and daughter 
of the late Dr. Arthur Houston, left estate in her own disposition 
of the gross value of £36,694, with net personalty £36,134. 
She left her wearing apparel, lace and furs to her daughter, 
Shelagh, Princess von Liechtenstein, and all her other property 
equally between her three children, Shelagh, Anthony and 
Patrick. 





Presentation to Mr. John Allan 

AN interesting function took place at the Manchester College 
of Technology on Thursday, March 17, when Mr. John Allan, 
Lecturer on the Chemistry of Oils and Fats, was presented 
with a gold watch by Professor F. L. Pyman, on behalf of the 
Evening Students’ Chemical Society of the College. The 
watch bore the inscription :—‘‘ Presented to John Allan, 
Esq., in appreciation of his many services to the Evening 
Students’ Chemical Society of the Manchester College of Tech- 
nology, March 17, 1927.” 

Owing to his greatly increased business responsibilities Mr. 
Allan has found it necessary to relinquish his lectureship at 
the College, of which he has been one of the teaching staff for 
34 years. In 1808 he instituted his now famous class on oils 
and fats, and, at the initiation of this change, lectured also 
upon the subject of candle manufacture. 

Mr. Allan, in returning thanks for the presentation, referred 
to the contrast between the present palatial College of Tech- 
nology and the old Technical School which was its forerunner 
when he was a student. During his first year of studentship 
Professor Guy Radcliffe and himself were the only two students 
studying under the late Professor E. Knecht, in a little cup- 
board-like room in a position difficult of access and right at the 
top of what was considered in those days to be a very high 
building. There was not sufficient working room to permit of 
the attendance of a third student. His work at the College 
had been a labour of love, and it was with the most poignant 
regret that he had come to the conclusion that he must abandon 
it. He keenly appreciated the fact that he had been elected 
a life-member of the Evening Students’ Chemical Society, 
because it would be the means of enabling him to keep in 
touch with his many friends at the College. Dr. T. Callan 
presided over the proceedings. 





Dye and Chemical Merchant’s Bankruptcy 
ERNEST GEORGE SAWYER, dye and chemical merchant, of 
110, Fenchurch Street, London, attended in the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court on Friday, March 18, for his public examination 
before Mr. Registrar Mellor. His statement of affairs disclosed 
liabilities £27,176 (ranking £10,776) and estimated net assets 
£7,870. In reply to the Official Receiver debtor said that his 
insolvency was largely due to overdrawings from his business, 
to speculations, including betting, and overwhelming depression 
owing to the coal strike, which caused 80 per cent. of his 
customers to close down. His total drawings from the period 
of his trading were £20,699. He had been engaged in very 
considerable betting transactions, his losses from which during 
the period of his trading had amounted to £3,000, of which 
£1,733 related to the past two years. All his betting took 
place off the course. He had been engaged in such transactions 
over a number of years. In addition to the losses so incurred 
he had lost in the year 1925 £3,600 by speculating in rubber 
‘futures.’’ The examination was concluded. 
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Low Temperature Carbonisation 


1.C.1. and International Combustion, Ltd. 

WirH regard to the working arrangement that has been arrived 
at between International Combustion, Ltd., and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., we understand that one of the main 
activities will be the development of low temperature car- 
bonisation. This includes the erection in Great Britain of 
two very large plants, one according to the ‘“‘ McEwen-Runge ”’ 
process for the low temperature carbonisation of pulverised 
coal, and the other the ‘“ Kohlenscheidungs’”’ or ‘“ K.S.G.” 
method, with which the above interests are associated. 

As is well known, the ‘“‘McEwen-Runge’’ process consists 
in the carbonisation of coal in a finely pulverised condition in 
vertical, mechanically continuous, internally heated retorts, 
in two stages, one above the other. The first is a preheating 
and oxidation section, with air and combustion gases at an 
average temperature of 675° F. and 35 seconds duration of 
heating, while the lower retort is the carbonising unit proper, 
commencing at a temperature of 650° F. and rising to 1,500° F. 
also in a space of 35 seconds, reducing the volatile content of 
the coal to approximately 10 per cent. without any appreciable 
increase in the size of the particles. 

In the “‘ K.S.G.” process, one of the most important in 
Germany, a long, slightly inclined, externally heated, rotary 
cylindrical retort is used, with one cylinder inside another. 
The bituminous coal travels through the inner or preheating 
cylinder at a comparatively low temperature and is then 
discharged into the outer cylinder at the highest temperature, 
approximately up to 1,200° F., where it meets at the same time 
superheated steam jets. The carbonisation is completed in 
the outer cylinder during the travel, giving, as before, a smoke- 
less low temperature fuel with about 10-12 per cent. volatile 
matter. The most important feature claimed is that in this 
way a very hard free-burning smokeless fuel can be obtained 
direct by continuous operation, thus obviating the difficulty 
of the small throughput of many of the present low temperature 
processes devised specially for the production of hard and non- 
friable smokeless fuels. 

Some further details have now been made available con- 
cerning the new Hams Hall power station, to be erected by 
the Birmingham Corporation, and for which a contract to the 
value of {1,458,000 has been placed with International Com- 
bustion, Ltd., of London. This new station will eventually 
be no less than 210,000 K.W. ; the first section, to be proceeded 
with immediately, is 60,000 K.W. The main details of the 
actual power equipment included in the above contract are 
two turbo-generators of 30,000 K.W. each, and a house turbine 
of 1,500 K.W. supplied by the General Electric Co., together 
with five water-tube boilers fixed by ‘‘ Lopulco,’”’ which will 
be the largest yet constructed in Great Britain, each having 
an evaporative capacity of 200,000 lb. per hour with a working 
pressure of 375 lb. per square inch. 





Pumps, Injectors, Valves, Etc. 

A List of apparatus supplied by the company, in the form of 
a binder containing pamphlets on the many products supplied 
has been published by W. H. Willcox and Co., Ltd., of 38, 
Southwark Street, London. The list includes pumps of all 
kinds (semi-rotary wing, semi-rotary barrel, plunger power, 
deep well, positive rotary, centrifugal, etc.) ; Wilcox-Pen- 
berthy ‘‘ Radio’”’ valves; ejectors; hose of various kinds ; 
machine belting ; waste oil purifiers; injectors; and a great 
variety of other articles. In addition, the catalogue deals 
with Willcox’s lubricating oils and Fiske pure petroleum base 
greases, treating of a very large number of applicaticns of these 
products. 





Pressure Gauge Testers 
A CATALOGUE of gauge testing apparatus and mercurial and 
water column gauges has been issued by the Budenberg Gauge 
Co., Ltd., of Broadheath, near Manchester. The list includes 
pressure, vacuum, and hydraulic gauge test pumps; dead weight 
testers and pressure gauge testers ; high-pressure “ Vulcan ”’ 
gauge testers ; water level indicators and “‘ Autodepth ”’ dis- 


tance tank gauges; standard open mercury columns; low- 
pressure mercury columns ; mercurial vacuum gauges ; differ- 


ential pressure gauges ; water column gauges, etc. 











Compressed Fibre Containers 


Fipre containers, light yet strong, and of varying types to 
suit different trades, are made by ‘“‘ Uno ”’ Products, of Beulah 
Works, Ladbrook Road, South Norwood, London. These 
containers are made of laminated compressed fibre, the 
resulting material being very strong, and yet considerably 
lighter than wood. Each shell is made in one piece, with 
heads of fibre, wood, or metal, according to the user's needs. 
No lining is necessary. The makers claim that the use of 
“Uno” containers results in considerable saving in freight, 
especially as they may be non-returnable. They are made in 
packing case, barrel, cylinder, and half-tub form. They are 
claimed to be sift-proof, non-splintering and non-shrinking, 
and can take heavy products, fine powders, size, grease, and 
other viscous or heavy liquids, in addition to all ordinary 
products. The bodies are one piece. In an illustration to 
the pamphlet dealing with these products is shown a photo- 
graph of three men (combined weight 490 lb.) standing on a 
“Uno ’”’ shell, as a test of its strength. 





Chemical Plant 

A VERY complete illustrated catalogue of chemical plant and 
apparatus of all descriptions has been issued by W. J. Fraser 
and Co., Ltd., of Dagenham. The catalogue is indexed under 
the headings: chemical apparatus—general; autoclaves ; 
condensers—radiator ; mixers; stills; stirring gear—port- 
able ; tanks ; carbonic acid gas collection ; chemical fertiliser 
plant; essential oil plant; extraction plant—for solvents ; 
feather machinery ; mineral oil refining plant. Turning over 
the pages at random, one finds, among a vast variety of 
others, such things as distillation plant; standard vertical 
mixers; plant for the utilisation of waste carbon dioxide 
in breweries ; phosphate rock grinding plant ; superphosphate 
plant; material handling machinery ; benzine washing 
plant ; evaporators of the vapour compression type ; types of 
special pumps and compressors; an agitated still with oil 
bath for dyestuffs ; a copper subliming still for fine chemicals ; 
in short, apparatus and plant for every conceivable need 
of the chemical industry. 





Pneumatic Conveyance, Extraction, and Cleansing 
A PAMPHLET On pneumatic conveyance, extraction, and 
cleansing, based on the use of the “‘ Pneuconex ”’ system for 
the pneumatic handling of granular materials, has been written 
by Mr. W. A. Smith, and issued by Pneumatic Conveyance 
and Extraction, Ltd., of Marsden Works, Moor Street, Man- 
chester. After a historical introduction and a discussion of 
the general principles of pneumatic work, there is a detailed 
account of the ‘“‘ Pneuconex ”’ system, the patents for which 
include : Sections of piping for collection from large areas ; 
tangential method of introducing material; self-closing col- 
lecting nozzles; infrangible bends and junctions; contrcl 
valve ; centrifugal separator ; grit catchers for use with steam- 
raising plants ; rotary separator ; automatic gravity operated 
discharger ; air washer ; and rotary exhauster. Installations 
of the “‘ Pneuconex’’ system may be fixed, semi-fixed or 
portable. 





Electro-Deposition of Rubber 


Sir Eric GeppDEs, chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
is chairman of a new company which has acquired patents for 
the world, excepting the United States and France, for exploit- 
ing the process of Dr. Paul Klein for the production of rubber 
articles by the electro-deposition of rubber. Usually the 
“ Jatex,’’ or liquid, which comes from the rubber tree is con- 
verted on the plantations into a hard substance for shipment 
abroad. At the factory this has to undergo a lengthy process 
to make it plastic. Under the new process rubber reaches the 
factory in its natural liquid form, and, mainly through the 
medium of an electric current, is deposited in the mould to the 
required thickness. It is claimed that the process preserves 
qualities which are otherwise lost, and its supporters declare 
that it will mean a revolution in the rubber industry. 
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Annual Meeting of the Salt Union 

THE annual meeting of the shareholders of the Salt Union, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday at Liverpool. The chairman, Mr. 
G. H. Cox, who presided, said that the favourable result 
achieved in a year of unprecedented disturbances in the 
industrial world was due in a great measure to their successful 
coal buying, to the strenuous efforts made by their officials 
and staff, and, last, but not least, to the loyal action of their 
employees, who refused to be misled into ‘ignoring their 
obligations to them, and who had instead worked heartily 
for the maintenance of their production and trade. The 
general outlook for exports this year was hopeful. With regard 
to the home trade, the Salt Manufacturers’ Association had 
continued its efforts to regulate prices, and to maintain its 
constituents’ sales so far as possible in the face of severe 
competition. This competition arose partly from new producers 
in this country and partly from foreign salt, notably German 
ground rock and solar salt for fishery purposes. Their research 
department continued to inform the fishing industry about 
the danger which the latter incurred in using solar salt, which 
caused the ‘‘ pink’ disease in fish. It had also succeeded in 
developing a special germicidal salt, which was being patented, 
and which, it was claimed, would entirely prevent the “‘ pink ”’ 
disease in hides, hitherto the cause of great injury to the 
curers’ products. They had already made a number of sales to 
hide curers, and they had purposely marketed it at a small 
increase on the ordinary price of salt in order to encourage its 
wide use. It might ultimately rank as a discovery of great 
importance to the industries concerned. This special salt 
attracted a deal of attention among home and foreign traders 
in hides at the recent British Industries Fair. 





Contract Placed for Phosphate Loading Plant 


THE British Phosphate Commissioners have placed an order 
with Henry Simon, Ltd., conveying engineers, Manchester, 
for very extensive ship-loading plant and handling and storage 
equipment for dealing with the huge deposits of phosphate of 
lime which are to be found on the island of Nauru and on 
Ocean Island in the South Pacific. The extent of the deposits 
available on the two islands is estimated at about one hundred 
million tons. The two islands formerly belonged to Germany, 
but were taken over by Great Britain during the war. The 
great difficulty experienced has been to load. the phosphate 
to ships, owing to the fact that there are no harbours. In 
order to improve the loading facilities and to increase the rate 
at which the phosphate can be handled, Henry Simon, Ltd., 
are to install up-to-date mechanical loading plant on both 
islands. The bulk of the work is to be done at Nauru, where 
mechanical conveyors are to be installed to bring the phos- 
phates from the quarries to the shore, and a storage building 
capable of holding 12,000 tons of the valuable material is to 
be erected. “The phosphates will be loaded direct to ships 
by means of two huge swinging cantilever arms, reaching 
out 200 feet over the sea. Each cantilever will carry a 
loading-out conveyor, and will be capable of handling 300 
tons of phosphate per hour. At Ocean Island a considerable 
amount of plant already exists, and here a new handling plant 
and a big loading jetty, 350 feet long, is to be installed to 
work in conjunction with the existing mechanical conveyors. 
The plant on both islands will be electrically driven throughout ; 
this equipment is also included in the contract. 
’ 





Large Claim for an Invention 


ADDRESSING the members of the British Research Association 
for the Woollen and Worsted Industries at Leeds on Tuesday 
night, Sir Frank Heath, secretary to the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, said that on Monday he 
was rung up on the telephone by a distinguished man of 
science, the director of a research association, who said he had 
been consulted by two leading capitalists as to the probable 
value of an invention which he described. He (Sir Frank 
Heath) was not going to describe the invention, which was 
not an entirely new one, but an entirely new application of an 
old device ; but he could say that if it had even half the merits 
claimed for it it would undoubtedly affect, he hoped for good, 
the lives of every man, woman, and child in the country. 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Chemicals in Flour 

Mr. Harland (House of Commons, March 15) asked the 
Minister of Health: (1) Whether he would consider the 
introduction of legislation to limit the use of chemicals in 
flour, as recommended in the report of the departmental 
committee ; (2) whether he would consider the introduction 
of legislation to enable purchasers of flour to ascertain whether 
they were being supplied with treated or untreated flour. 
Sir K. Wood referred to a previous answer, in which it was 
stated that the report of the Departmental Committee was at 
present under consideration. 

Chemical Trade with India 

Sir B. Chadwick (House of Commons, March 21), replying 
to Colonel Day concerning the trade of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland with British India in 1925, gave figures 
in which were included exports to British India of chemical 
drugs, dyes, and colours to the value of £2,110,000. 

Drying of Sugar Beet 

Replying to Colonel Burton, Mr. Guinness (House of Com- 
mons, March 21) stated that a company had purchased certain 
patents for a process known as crop-drying or mass-drying 
which had been applied to the manufacture of beet sugar. 
These patents were partly owned by the Institute for Agri- 
cultural Engineering at Oxford, and it was expected that 
considerable sums would be realised which would be expended 
on the scientific work of the institute. No patents had been 
taken out in respect of the recent investigations specifically 
into the manufacture of beet sugar. The experimental factory 
which was erected for the purpose of these investigations had 
been sold, and a _ considerable proportion of the moneys 
expended on the investigations would be returned directly 
to the Exchequer. : 





“C.A.” Queries 


We receive somany inquiries from readers as to technical, indus- 
trial, and other points, that we have decided to make a selection 
for publication. In cases where the answers ave of general 
interest, they will be published ; in others, the answers will simply 
be passed on to the inquirers. Readers are invited to supply 
information on the subjects of the queries :— 


33 (Monazite Sand).—‘ 1 shall be pleased if you will kindly 
inform me who are the users of monazite sand in England— 
for the extraction of thorium oxide, or other rare elements.”’ 

34 (Acetvlene Carbon Black).—‘‘ I should be much obliged 
if you could put me in touch with anyone who could supply 
acetylene carbon black or carbon black from natural gas 
The first product was made in Germany by the spontaneous 
decomposition of acetylene under pressure. Ordinary carbon 
black or lamp black or other forms of commercial carbon are 
not wanted. The material is required for research only at the 
moment, but there are possibilities of commercial development 
if the right material can be obtained.’’ 





Action by “ Yadil” Proprietors 

BEFORE Judge Smylie, at Blackburn County Court, on 
Monday, Clement and Johnson, Ltd., of London, proprietors 
of ‘‘ Yadil,’’ claimed £17 19s. 8d. for “‘ Yadil’’ productions 
supplied to H. J. Wade and Co., Ltd., manufacturing chemists, 
of Blackburn. Mr. R. W. Leach, for the plaintiffs, said that 
the defendants were manufacturing chemists, and traded with 
the plaintiffs from January, 1923, until July, 1926. There was 
a considerable volume of trade done between the parties, and 
the amount claimed was the balance of the account between 
them. The defendants now admitted that the goods were 
supplied, but contended that they were not suitable for the 
purpose for which they were supplied. Mr. Wade, managing 
director of the defendant firm, said he had ceased to trade with 
the plaintiffs in consequence of what he had read in the news- 
papers. He made an analysis of Yadil, and found that 
98 parts of it was water, whilst the other two parts were com- 
posed of formaldehyde, garlic oil, and glycerine. He sold it 
for 18 months before the trade dropped off. The Judge, 
giving judgment for plaintiffs for the amount claimed, said 
he had better not say anything about patent medicines. 
There was no warranty to cure any ailments. 
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From Week to Week 


THE VALE OF LEVEN branch of the Amalgamated Society of Dyers, 
Bleachers, Finishers, and Kindred Trades has opened a new hall in 
Alexandria, Scotland. 


THE SEED CRUSHING TRADE and the soap and candle trades are 
dealt with, as regards the census of production for 1924, in a pre- 
liminary report published in the Board of Trade Journal for March 24. 


THE FORMATION OF I.C.I. was marked on Tuesday, in Liverpool, 
by the presentation of his portrait to Sir Max Muspratt, at a dinner 
held in his honour. Among those present at the function was Dr. 
G. C. Clayton, M.P. 

GEORGE SINTON, over 80 years of age, of Galashiels, met his death 
in the Victoria Dyeworks, at Galashiels, on Friday, March 18. He 
was going down a stair in the drying department when he fell and 
when picked up was found to be dead. 


McGiLt University, Montreal, has appointed Dr. R. F. Ruttan 
to the council and Dr. G. S. Whitby to the examining board of the 
Association of Professional Chemists of Quebec, as required by 
the Act of Incorporation passed in 1926. 


Dr. N. V. SepGwick, F.R.S., of Oxford, president of the chemistry 
section of this year’s meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Leeds, will take as the subject of his 
presidential address, ‘‘ Co-ordination Compounds.”’ 

Mr. Henry TuHomas TizarpD, C.B., A.F.C., F.R.S., has been 
appointed to be Secretary to the Committee of the Privy Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research on the retirement of Sir 
H. Frank Heath, K.C.B., from that office on June I next. 


CANADIAN CHEMISTS will hold their tenth annual convention in 
Quebec, from June 6 to 9. University professors, chemists in the 
service of Canadian industry and specialists from the United States 
(and possibly also from Europe) will discuss questions relating to 
chemistry in general and to Canadian industries in particular. 


DISEASES OF OccUPATIONS in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, reported during February, 1927, under the Factory and 
Workshop Act were as follows :—Aniline poisoning, 4 (one death) ; 
and chrome ulceration, 7. Fatal industrial accidents occurring in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the same period in chemical works 
numbered five. 


THE New ZEALAND Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has adopted regulations governing the annual award of four national 
research scholarships to graduates of the New Zealand University, 
or other qualified persons, to enable them to carry on research in 
any branch of science or economics. Each scholarship will be of 
the value of {180 per annum, and a grant not exceeding £25 will be 
made to defray the cost of special apparatus, books, etc. 


THE CENTENARY of the invention of the friction match by 
John Walker, of Stockton, is to be celebrated next month at 
Stockton-on-Tees. Walker’s first matches were sold in boxes of 
100 at a shilling, and his day book, showing the first sale on April 7, 
1827, is still in existence. Three pestles and the mortar used in 
experiments which led to his invention of the lucifer match, were 
included in the assets of John William Price, who appeared at 
Stockton Bankruptcy Court on Thursday, March 17. 


A FIRE OCCURRED at Samuel Banner and Co., Ltd., oil refiners 
and distillers in Liverpool, recently, but, fortunately, no seri- 
ous damage was done. The outbreak was discovered in the 
pump room where barrels of oil are stored. Some of these had 
caught fire and were ablaze when the fire brigade arrived. The 
efforts of the brigade were successful in confining the outbreak to 
the storeroom. A few feet away, divided by a partition, 6,000 
gallons of turpentine were housed, and had the flames reached this, 
a disastrous fire would have resulted. 

THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of teachers in technical institutions 
will be held this year at Plymouth, from Friday, June 3, to Tuesday, 
June 7. The provisional programme includes, in addition to 
the business of the conference, a number of visits. Arrangements 
are being made to visit, amongst other places, the Seale Hayne 
Agricultural College, and the Marine Biological Laboratory, the 
only institution of its kind in the United Kingdom. Moorland 
and sea excursions are also being organised, and an important 
feature will be an educational and industrial exhibition in the Guild- 
hall from June 4 to June 10, inclusive. 


Two NEW PUBLICATIONS ON FUEL RESEARCH have been issued by 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. Low Tem- 
perature Carbonisation : Vertical Retorts at H.M. Fuel Research 
Station (pp. 7, 6d.) givesa preliminary account of the construction 
and behaviour of the latest vertical cast iron retorts erected at the 
Fuel Research Station for the low temperature carbonisation of 
bituminous coal. Amn Investigation of the Caking Power of Coal, by 
Dr. J. T. Burdekin (pp. 21, 1s.), describes an investigation which 
involves the heating, at a standard rate, of the coal mixed with 
various proportions of calcined anthracite, and the determination 
of the crushing strength of the resulting cokes in a special machine. 


RECENT WILLS INCLUDE: Charles White, of West Kirby, for 
forty years chief accountant of Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd. (net 
personalty £426), £2,709. 

PROFESSOR J. W. Coss begins a course of two lectures at the 
Royal Institution, London, on ‘‘ Some Properties of Coke,’’ on 
Tuesday, March 29, at 5.15 p.m. 


Sir Burton CuHapwick, M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, will open the British Artificial Silk Exhibition at 
the Holland Park Hall on April 4, in place of Mr. A. M. Samuel, M.P. 


IT IS REPORTED that a British syndicate will exercise its option 
and purchase the carbide works at Electrona. The sale price 
will, it is stated, very nearly reimburse the Government of Australia 
for the money it has put into the project. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN ARTIFICIAL SILK factories are, it is believed, 
contemplating entry into the international art silk agreement. 
The four factories concerned are those of Lovosice, Thereseenthal, 
Charstau, and Slevaku de Senice, near Prague. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Scientific and Industrial Research announces 
that in development of the work on the physical and chemical 
survey of national coal resources, a committee has been appointed 
to deal with the coalfields of Durham and Northumberland. 


A BELGIAN ROYAL DECREE is promulgated prohibiting the free 
re-importation of woollen materials that have been dyed abroad. 
The reason given is that the Government considers that the Belgian 
dyeing industry is now quite capable of performing such work 
itself. 

Mr. W. B. S. BisHop, chief chemist to the Central Research 
Laboratories, Ltd., of Sydney, since its formation three years ago, 
has been appointed biochemist to the cancer research committee 
to carry out research work under the direction of Professor 
Chapman, of Sydney University. Mr. Bishop was previously asso- 
ciated with the Dixon research laboratory at the University. 


Mr. N. WriGHtT, M.Sc., has been appointed to the position of 
analytical chemist at the Dominion Laboratory, Wellington, N.Z., 
Prior to the war Mr. Wright was employed in the Dominion labora- 
tory but resigned to join the Expeditionary Force. He won an 
Expeditionary Force scholarship and later continued his studies in 
England. Mr. Wright has been engaged with various research 
associations in England. ‘ 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED for the following appointments: 
A Director of Research into the Prevention of Water Pollution and 
Cognate Problems. {1,2c0. The Secretary, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, 16, Old Queen Street, London, 
S.W.1. March 31.—Officer-in-Charge of the Wood Preservation 
Section of the Dehra Dun (India) Forest Research Institute. 
Rs.1350—Rs. 50—Rs.1450 per month. The High Commissioner for 
India, 42, Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1. April 8. 


THE SALVAGE COMMITTEE of the Birmingham Corporation has 
decided this week to install plant at a cost of £5,000 for the con- 
version of vegetable refuse into manure. It is hoped to convert 
the refuse into a highly concentrated fertiliser in the form of powder. 
The new plant will be laid down at the Montague Street depot, 
but it will be some time before it can be brought into cperation. 
A large plant is already engaged in the conversion of the city’s 
animal and fish waste into feeding meals and fertilisers, and it is 
believed that the scheme now to be adopted will erfable vegetable 
refuse to be dealt with on an economic basis, and produce a profit 
for the Corporation. 


UNEMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS in the chemical and allied indus- 
tries in Great Britain on February 21 were as follows :—chemical 
manufacture, males 5,851, females 1,085, total 6,936; explosives 
manufacture, males 925, females 546, total 1,471; paint, varnish, 
Japan, red and white lead manufacture, males 818, females 171, 
total 989; oil, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, etc., manufacture, 
males 5,027, females 1,026, total 6,053. The percentages of unem- 
ployed at the same date were as follows: chemical manufacture, 
7°4; explosives manufacture, 7-9; paint, varnish, Japan, red and 
white lead manufacture, 5-7; oil, grease, glue, soap, ink, match, 
etc., manufacture, 7-6. As compared with the same date in 1926 
a decrease of 1 per cent. in the chemical group is shown. 


Obituary 


Dr. G. Krause, founder of the Chemiker-Zeitung, on March 8, 
aged 77, in Céthen, Germany. 

Mr. R. STEWART, a director of B. Laporte, Ltd., since its formation, 
on March 21, at Luton, after a short illness. 

Mr. THOMAS WHITAKER, who, until his retirement in 1918, was 
manager of the firm of Whitaker Brothers and Co., of Airedale 
Dyeworks, Newlay, a branch of the Bradford Dyers’ Association. 
The business was founded by his father, the late Mr. Jeremiah 
Whitaker, and shortly after its absorption by the Association in 
1898, Mr. Thomas Whitaker was appointed a director of that body, 
continuing to hold office until 1918. 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \|s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
CausTIcIsING UNITS OR APPARATUS. W.D. Mount, 
601, People’s National Bank Buildings, Lynchburg, Va., 
U.S.A. Application date, August 12, 

A casing A is built “of superposed cylindrical sections 1, 


265,009. 


1925. 


the lower of which are separated by partitions 8 having 
flanged apertures 9 covered by hoods 10. In the manu- 
facture of caustic soda, the sodium carbonate solution 


is introduced through a pipe 18 to a casing 3 surrounding 








265,669 


pipes 5 which are heated by steam passing upwards to a vent 4. 
The solution then passes through a pipe 19 to an annular pan 
20, from which it overflows over a cone 23 to the hood to. 
At the same time, milk of lime is introduced through the pipe 
15 to the uppermost reaction pan and overflows by a pipe 16 
to the lower pan. Air and steam are introduced through a 
pipe 12 and hood 14 into the liquid in the base of the con- 
tainer, and bubble upwards through the reaction pans in 
succession. The air and steam then pass through the sodium 
carbonate solution falling from the cone 23, and then around 
the tray 25 to the pipes 5. Condensed steam from the pipes 5 
is received by the pan 25 and discharged through the pipe 26. 
If soda-ash is used as the source of sodium carbonate, it may 
contain some sodium sulphide which becomes oxidised to 
sodium thiosulphate and finally to sulphate. Any precipitate 
formed is discharged through the pipe 24 with the caustic 
soda. 


CONTINUOUS FILTERING APPARATUS. W.D. Mount 
601, People’s National Bank Buildings, Lynchburg, Va., 
U.S.A. Application date, August 12, 1925. 

The apparatus is of the rotary suction type comprising a 
drum having peripheral filter compartments the periphery of 
which dips into a container to which the liquid to be filtered is 
supplied. In such filters the formation of the filter cake is 
progressive, and it reaches its maximum thickness where the 
drum emerges from the liquid. In this invention, the 
liquid is caused to flow in contact with the filtering surfaces 
in the same direction as the drum. The liquid is supplied to 
one end of the pan in which the drum rotates at a rate greater 
than the capacity of the filtering compartments and the excess 
overflows from the other end of the pan. 


265,079. 





266,028. ARTIFICIAL RESINS, MANUFACTURE OF. The British 


Cyanides Co., Ltd., and E. C. Rossiter, 49, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Application date, November 5, 
1925. 

When thiourea is dissolved in formaldehyde and heated to 

60°—70° C., the resulting solution remains clear for some time, 


but the properties obtained after drying render the use of 
accelerators desirable during the subsequent moulding with 
heat. In the case of urea-formaldehyde mixtures the mixture 
becomes solid. In this invention solutions are obtained 
which retain the soluble property of the thiourea product, but 
which condense more readily into the final product. If the 
thiourea is replaced by urea up to 25 per cent., clear solutions 
are obtained which yield a clear resin on concentration. If 
more than 25 per cent. of urea is employed, the product 
becomes more turbid, but this may be avoided by adding 
ammonia. The thiourea and urea may be simultaneously 
condensed with formaldehyde, or the two may be separately 
condensed and mixed while soluble in water. 


266,133. PoROUS ADSORBENTS, PRODUCTION OF. J. Y. 
Johnson, London. From I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, 
February 22, 1926. 

It is known that artificial and natural zeolites will adsorb 
gases and vapours to a slight extent and it has now been found 
that good porous adsorbents can be obtained by subjecting 
slags or natural or artificial zeolites to treatment with acids 
to from either a jelly directly or a sol which subsequently 
forms a jelly. The product is washed and then dried or vice 
versa, and then heated, yielding a hard granular product 
which is highly porous. It may be used for adsorbing organic 
admixtures, benzene from gaseous hydrochloric acid 
obtained by chlorinations. 


> 
€.§-, 


266,145. VOLATILE SOLVENTS, PROCESS OF RECOVERING. 
A. L. Mond, London. From Metallbank und Metal- 
lurgische Ges. Akt.-Ges., 45, Bockenheimer Anlage, 


Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, Marcha, 
1920. 

In the recovery of volatile solvents by a circulating current 
of gas, a nitrogen-oxygen mixture is employed containing a 
lower proportion of oxygen than air, and is heated in the 
course of its circulation. Part of the circulating medium 
is withdrawn from the cycle to an absorber or condenser. 
The gas mixture is circulated until nearly saturated with the 
solvent. The use of a gas mixture containing a lower pro- 
portion of oxygen considerably increases the proportion of 
combustible vapour which can be absorbed before the lower 
explosion limit is reached. Explosions can also be prevented 
in the recovery plant by increasing the solvent to such an 
extent that the upper explosion limit is exceeded. The 
specific heat of the gas mixture can be increased by adding 
carbon dioxide, so that a larger proportion of solvent can be 
evaporated for a given decrease of temperature of the gas. 


266,180. Basic CaLciuM HyPpoOCHLORITE, MANUFACTURE 
oF. S. Urano, 3,559, Sugamo, Takatacho, near Tokio, 
and §. Imai, 3,012, Kamioku, Okucho, near Tokio. 


Application date, May 18, 1926. 

The object is to obtain non hygroscopic mono- and dibasic 
calcium hypochlorite containing a large proportion of 
available chlorine in a stable condition. A clear aqueous 
solution of bleaching powder is treated with slaked lime, and 
the liquid concentrated by concentration. In an example, 
100 kilos of bleaching powder is dissolved in 1,000 kilos of 
water, yielding about goo kilos of solution containing about 
3 per cent. of available chlorine ; 20 kilos of slaked lime is 
added to the solution and the mixture evaporated in a vacuum 
of 25-50 mms. at 40° C. The liquor is concentrated to about 
6 per cent. of available chlorine. Dibasic calcium hypo- 
chlorite is crystallised and washed. About 40 kilos con- 
taining about 45 per. cent, available chlorine is obtained. 
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If the evaporation of the solution is continued until the 
solution contains about 10 per cent. of available chlorine, the 


monobasic salt is obtained. 


266,181. Pure CatcitumM HYPOCHLORITE, MANUFACTURE 
oF. S. Urano, 3.559, Sugamo, Takatacho, near Tokio, 


and S. Imai, 3,012, Kamioku, Okucho, near Tokio. 
Application date, May 18, 1926. 
Dibasic calcium hypochlorite Ca(OCl),2Ca(OH), is agi- 
tated with a large quantity of water for one hour and the 
insoluble hydroxide is filtered off. The pure solution of 
calcium hypochlorite is evaporated at 30°-40° C. ina vacuum 
of 25-50 mms. till calcium hypochlorite crystallises out. 
The crystals are dried in vacuo at 45-80 C. The product 
contains 90-95 per cent. of calcium hypochlorite. 


266,237. COPPER SULPHATE FROM COPPER-CONTAINING 
PRECIPITATES, PRODUCTION oF. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, September 23, 1926. 

When copper is precipitated from solutions containing 
chlorine by basic agents, the basic copper chloride obtained 
contains about 15 per cent. of chlorine. If this is dissolved 
in sulphuric acid and electrolysed, the metallic copper is 
contaminated with basic cuprous chloride and the electrical 
efficiency is not good. In this invention, copper sulphate 
is obtained free from chlorine. The solution in sulphuric 
acid is concentrated until the copper sulphate crystallises 
when hot, but the percentage of chlorine in the solution must 
not exceed 25 per cent. The concentrated solution is cooled 
to 20° C. and a further quantity of copper sulphate is crystal- 
lised and is free from chlorine. About. 98 per cent. of the 
copper sulphate can be obtained in this manner in the pure 
state. The mother liquor containing cupric chloride is treated 
with limestone, and the basic copper chloride precipitate is 
dissolved in sulphuric acid and treated as above. This 
process can also be applied to basic copper chloride containing 
zinc. In some cases, zinc sulphate or a basic zine salt and 
sulphuric acid may be added, when the cupric chloride and 
zine sulphate react to form zinc chloride and copper sulphate. 


Notre.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Con- 
vention :—243,383 (Barrett Co.), relating to flotation agents 
for use in concentrating minerals, see Vol. XIV, p. 15 (Metal- 
lurgical Section) ; 243,758 (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
und Briining), relating to manufacture ot azo dyestuffs and 
process of dyeing wool, see Vol. XIV, p. 137; 244,076 (Chem- 
ische Fabrik Griesheim Elektron), relating to production of 
methane, see Vol. XIV, p. 138; . 249,871 (Gray Process 
Corporation), relating to distilling or. cracking hydrocarbons, 
see Vol. XIV, p. 552; 255,078 (Compagnie Générale des 
Produits Chimiques de Louvres and P. Pipereaut), relating to 
manufacture of chromates and manganates, see Vol. XV, p. 307. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 

264,464. SopiuM SuLPHIDE. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention 
date, January 18, 1926. 

Sodium sulphate is reduced with carbon in an airtight 
rotary hearth type puddling furnace. The outer edge of the 
hearth has a U-shaped collar into which dips a sheet metal 
partition reaching from the roof. The joint is sealed with 
sand. 

UREA-FORMALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRODUCTS. 
G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
International Convention date, January 12, 
(See THE CHEMICAL AGE, 


264,466. 
I 


Germany. 
1926. Addition to 259,950. 
Vol. XV, p. 620.) 
Urea-formaldehyde condensation products are hardened 
by treating with a volatile acid or anhydride, or a solution 
of these, but excluding sulphur dioxide or sulphurous acid. 
Formic acid vapour or gaseous or aqueous hydrofluoric acid 
may be used. 
Norsk Hydro-Elektrisk Kvael 


264,480. CALCIUM NITRATE. 
International Con- 


stofaktieselskab, 7, Solligatan, Oslo. 
vention date, January 14, 1926. 

Granulated calcium nitrate, with or without ammonium 

nitrate, is continuously fed into a jacketed mixing vessel 


fitted with rotating blades. One-half of the vessel is kept at 

50°—60° C., and the other (discharge), half is kept cool. Air 

and moisture may be supplied, and the fine particles are there- 
by agglomerated and a dust-free product is obtained. 

264,502. Dyers. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
January 12, 1926. 

Amino-dibenzanthrone is heated with 
sulphuric acid in the absence of agents which combine with 
acids. Methyl alcohol and sulphuric acid, or dimethyl sul- 
phate with or without sulphuric acid may be used. Pure 
aminodibenzanthrone obtained by reduction of pure nitro- 
dibenzanthrone is preferably used. 

204,503. ALKYL-PYRAZOLE-ANTHRONES. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, January 13, 1926. : 

Pyrazoleanthrones are treated with alkyl esters of sul- 
phuric acid or arylsulphonic acids, or with alcohol and sul- 
phuric acid in the presence of acid condensing agents to 
obtain these compounds. In examples, methyl or ethyl 
alcohol and sulphuric acid may be used at 170° C., sulphuric 
acid, boric acid and dimethyl-sulphate at 160° C., or sul- 
phuric acid, boric acid, and toluene-sulphonic methyl ester 

at 160° C. 


methyl esters of 


264,508. PyRIDINE DERIVATIVES. Chemische Fabrik auf 
Actien (vorm. E. Schering), 170, Mullerstrasse, Berlin. 
International Convention date, January 15, 1926. 

“-aminopyridine and its derivatives are treated with an acid 
solution of iodine chloride to obtain chloriodo compounds 
which are employed for pharmaceutical preparations. The 
sodium compound.of «-aminopyridine may be treated with 
isopropyl! iodide or isoamyl bromide to obtain «-isopropyl or 
w-isoamyl-aminopyridines. 


264,510. COPPER SULPHATE AND ZINC SULPHATE. L. Meyer 
and M. Meyer (trading as Hiittenwerke ‘Tempelhof, 


A. Meyer), 141, Germaniastrasse, Tempelhof, Berlin. 
International Convention date, January 13, 1926. 

Copper alloys with tin, lead, or antimony, or residues ob- 
tained in their production, are melted with sulphur to obtain 
the mixed sulphides. This mixture is roasted to obtain the 
oxides. or sulphates and is leached with sulphuric acid to 
extract the copper and any zinc. Tin, lead, and antimony 
remain in the residue. 

264,520. PHOSPHORUS AND PHOSPHORIC OXIDE. I. G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
International Convention date, January 15, 1926. 

A mixture of raw phosphate and coal with sand, clay, or 
a sand-alumina mixture, is heated in briquette form in a 
shaft furnace to the sintering point. The silicate residue is 
removed by a rotary or travelling grate, and phosphorus or 
phosphorus pentoxide is obtained. The heat may be obtained 
by a further addition of solid fuel. 

264,530. Dyes. I. G. 
fort-on-Main, Germany. 
January 15, 1926. 

Carbazole-quinones are obtained by treating a p-thiazine- 
quinone with potassium ferricyanide, copper powder, or 
potassium bichromate to split off sulphur. The products are 
vat dyestuffs. Examples are given of the production of 2 : 3- 
benzocarbazole-1 : 4-quinone and 2: 3:5: 6-dibenzocarbazole- 
I : 4-quinone. 

264,535. CONCENTRATING AND DISTILLING HyDROGEN PER- 
oxipE. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. International Convention date, January 
18, 1926. 

Hydrogen peroxide is passed down the inner surtaces of 
tubes or through a tower filled with glass or porcelain under 
reduced presstre or in counter current to a stream of non- 
reacting gas. The temperature is kept at 65°-70° F. The 
solution can be concentrated to 50 per cent., and if the treat- 
ment is continued, hydrogen peroxide vapour is evolved and 
may be condensed. 

LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

267,491. Process for precipitating metal hydroxides free from 
iron, by means of basic substances, from metal salt solutions 
containing iron. Lederer, O., Stanczak, W., and Kassler, W. 
March 9, 1926. 


Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
International Convention date, 
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267,512. Plant for the manufacture of synthetic liquid fuels. 


Soc. Internationale. des Procédés Prudhomme Houdry. 
March 9, 1926. 
267,518. Process for the simultaneous manufacture of iron 
phosphide and fused cement. Kyber, W. March 10, 1926. 
267,530. Compound ofa mineral-oil product and alcohol. Huessy, 


W. March tro, 1926. 


267,534. Manufacture and production of emulsions. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. March 10, 1926. 

267,535. Manufacture and production of hydrogen. I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges. March 10, 19206. 

267,530. Recovery of caustic soda from the residual lyes after the 


manufacture of artificial silk. Soc. Anon. Appareils et Evapor- 
ateurs Kestner. March 12, 1926. 

267,547. Process for decomposing titanium ores. I. 
dustrie Akt.-Ges. March 11, 1926. 


G. Farbenin- 


267,554. Production of catalysts. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. March 13, 1926. 

267,560. Apparatus for electrolysing solutions of alkali chlorides. 
Krebs, E. March 15, 1926. 

267,569. Process for depolymerising acetyl cellulose. Pringsheim, 


H. March 15, 1926. 
Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


243,735. Soaps and detergents, Processes of making. Colloidal 
Products Co. February 27, 1925. 
244,120. Condensation products of the anthracene series, Manu- 


facture of. O. Y. Imray. (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
und Briining.) December 4, 1925. 


245,129 and 252,203. Solutions, Process for the manufacture of. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. December 22, 1924. 

249,123. Zinc vapours, Process and apparatus for the condensation 
of. C. J.G. Aarts. March 10, 1925. 

249,160. Dyestuffs of the triarylmethane series, Manufacture of. 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. March 14, 1925. 

250,250. Ortho-aminophenyl-propionic acid, its substitution pro- 


ducts, or homologues, Manufacture of. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. April 6, 1925. 


250,576. Dyestuffs of the triarylmethane series, Manufacture of. 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. April 9, 1925. Addition to 
249,160. 
250,956. Non-hygroscopic pulverulent product from sulphite cellu- 


lose waste liquor, Manufacture of. I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges. April 15, 1925. 

251,968. Coerulein sulphonic acids, Manufacture cf. 
industrie Akt.-Ges. May 7, 1925. 

53,920. Lead alloys. H. Yoshikawa. June 17, 1926. 

55,863. Active colloids, Manufacture and production of. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. July 22, 1925. 

243.743. Direct reduction processes for producing carbon-bind- 
ing metal or metal alloy. H.G. Flodin and E. G. T. Gustafsson. 
November 27, 1924. 

244,413. Iron-chromium alloys, Method of making. W. 
Penniman and E. J. Shackelford. December 11, 1924. 


I. G. Farben- 


> 
> 


B. D. 


265,126. Purification of impure solutions of caustic soda or the 
like on osmotic principles, Apparatus for. L.Cerini. January 
29, 1926. 

266,771. Azo dyestuffs, Manufacture of. W. Carpmael. (Farben- 


fabriken vorm. F. Bayer and Co.) October 5, 1925. 

266,800. Hafnium and zirconium, Process of separating a mix- 
ture of. W. J. Tennant. (Naamlooze Vennootschap Philips’ 
Gloeilampenfabrieken.) November 28, 1925. 

266,809. Hydrocarbons and cyanides, Manufacture of. 
Clancy. December 2, 1925. 

266,820. Basic bismuth salts of aryl-arsinic acids, Manufacture of. 
R. W. E. Stickings and May and Baker, Ltd. December 5, 
1925. 

266,824. Organic metallic mercaptosulphonic 
thereof, Manufacture of. W. Carpmael. 
auf Actien vorm E. Schering.) 

266,940. Acid sulphuric acid esters of oxy-alkyl compounds of 
the aromatic series, Manufacture of. W. Carpmael. (J. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) May 4, 1926. 

267,008. Separation of iron and slag, Apparatus for. W. Dietrich. 
September 4, 1926. 

267,018. Decomposition of hydrogen sulphide, and its removal 
from industrial gases, Process for. W. Carpmael. (J. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) September 17, 1926. 

267,038. Removing solid hydrocarbons precipitating at low tem- 
perature from fluid hydrocarbons by centrifuging, Process for. 
Bergedorfer Eisenwerk Akt.-Ges. August 16, 1926. 


ae 


acids and salts 
(Chemische Fabrik 
December 5, 1925. 


Applications for Patents 
Adolph, G. and Pietzch, A. Bleaching. 7,076. 
(Germany, March 29, 1926.) 
Alcock, H. E., B. Laporte, Ltd., and Weber, I. E. Titanium 


March 14. 


pigments. 7,181. March 15. 
Anderson, I. B. Production of dyestuff intermediates. 7,583. 
March 18, 


Anglo-Persian Oil Co., Ltd., Beale, E. S. L., Coxon, G. H., and 


Dunstan, A. E. Treatment of liquid hydrocarbons. 7,180. 
March 15. 

Arnold, C. (Standard Development Co.). Apparatus for cracking 
hydrocarbons. 7,115. March 14. 

Arnot, J. M. Filters. 7,386. March 17. 


British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 
March 16, 

Burgess, H., and Morgan, G. T. Tellurium compounds for thera- 
peutic, etc., purposes. 7,030. March 14. 


Steam-flow meters. 71343- 


Carpmael, W., and I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
of complex bodies containing mercury. 7,339. March 106. 

Carpmael, W., and I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
of complex metallic, etc., compounds. 7,470. March 17. 

Carpmael, W., and I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture 
of phospho-tungsto-molybdenum compounds, etc. 7,490. 


March 17. 
Carpmael, W. 
azo compounds. 7,570. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. Butylacetonic fermentation 
process. 7,111. March 14. (United States, April 3, 1926.) 
Daloze, R. Manufacture of lead carbonate. 7,661. March 19. 
(France, July 3, 1926.) 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I. Disinfectants. 
18. (United States, March 18, 1926.) 
Durand et Huguenin Soc. Anon. Products for dyeing, etc., textile 
fibres, etc. 7,458. March 17. (Germany, March 17, 1926.) 
Holzverkohlungs-Industrie Akt.-Ges. Concentrating volatile ali- 
phatic acids. 7,541. March 18, (Germany, May 17, 1926.) 
Holzverkohlungs-Industrie Akt.-Ges. Fuel for internal-combustion 


Manufacture of copper compounds of substantive 
March 18. 


7,595. March 


engines. 7,660. Marchig. (Germany, July 20, 1926.) 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production 
of vat dyestuffs. 7,062. March 14. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Compositions 
of matter. 7,307. March 106. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production 


of derivatives of N-dihydro-1.2.11.2!—anthraquinonazine fast 
to chlorine. 7,562. March 18. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges, and Johnson, J. Y. 
fast yellow dyeings, etc. 7,563. March 18. 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of copper com- 
pounds of substantive azo compounds. 7,570. March 18. 


Production of 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Treatment of fibres, etc. 7,060, 
March 14. (Germany, March 18, 1926.) 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of aldehydes. 7,061. 
March 14. (Germany, March 19, 1926.) 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of condensation 
products. 7,322. March 16. (Germany, March 16, 1926.) 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Metallic compounds of o-hydroxy- 
azo dyestuffs. 7,439. March 17. (Germany, March 31, 1926.) 


I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of vat dyestuffs. 
7,440. March 17. (Germany, October 8, 1926.) 

I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Preparation of emulsions. 
7,652. March 19. 

John, W.E. Extracting oil from coal, etc. 7,600. March 18. 


Jones, J. I. M., Kilby, W., and Standfast Dyes and Printers, Ltd. 
Dyes and dyeing. 7,235. March 15. 


Krebs, E. Apparatus for electrolysing solutions of alkali chlorides. 
7,072. March14. (Germany, March 15, 1926.) 
Luis, C. G. Explosives. 7,573. March 18. 


Metalibank und Metallurgische Ges. Akt.-Ges. and Mond, A. L. 
Producing rich gas and semi-coke from bituminous fuel. 


7,214. March 15. 
Pringsheim, H. Process for depolymerising acetyl cellulose. 
7,199. March 15. (Germany, March 15, 1926.) 


Rupe, H. Manufacture of unsaturated aldehydes. 
(Switzerland, March 22, 1926.) 

Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Thomas, J., and Thomson R. F. 
of dyestuff intermediates. 7,583. March 18. 
Silica Gel Corporation and Wade, H. Refining liquid hydro- 

carbons. 7,117. March 14. 


7,460. March 17. 


Production 





Yorkshire Chemical Works Fire 

A FIRE occurred at the South Yorkshire Chemical Works at 
Parkgate, near Rotherham, on Thursday, March 17. The 
works are very extensive, and the blaze originated in a tank of 
creosote oil, which was situated between the benzol house, 
where 4,000 gallons of benzol were undergoing rectification, 
and a building containing a plant for the recovery of sulphate 
of ammonia. The Rotherham Corporation Fire Brigade were 
speedily on the scene with three engines, and, thanks to their 
efforts, the benzol house was saved. An employee named 
Medlock sustained injuries which necessitated his removal to 
the Rotherham Hospital. It is believed that the outbreak 
was due to the boiling over of an acid regenerator. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip ACETIC, 40% TECH.—{19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, CoMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £34 per ton; powder, £36 per 
ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—21 Ios. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SuLPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions: 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. per ton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

Ammonia ALKALI.—{6 158. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—£7 Ios. per ton, packages extra, returnable. 

BLEACHING PowpDER.—Spot, £9 Ios. per ton d/d ; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 10s. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, £21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags, 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 I2s. 6d. to £5 17s. 6d. per ton d/d 
carr. paid. 

COPPER SULPHATE.—{25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 2s. 5d. to 2s. 10d. per gall. ; 
pyridinised industrial, 2s. 7d. to 3s. per gall.; mineralised, 
3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per gall.; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases ; 
prices according to quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH Caustic.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTaAssiuM BICHROMATE.—44d. per Ib. 

PoTASSIUM CHLORATE.—3{d. per lb., ex wharf, London, incwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to £50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Sart CaxE.—{3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, So_1ip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTALs.—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£21 per ton. 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE.—{Io Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sop1uM BICHROMATE.—3}d. per Ib. 

Sop1um BISULPHITE POWDER, 60/62%.—{17 per ton for home 
market, 1-cwt. drums included. 

SopiuM CHLORATE.—23d. per Ib. 

Sopium Nitrite, 100%, Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

SopIuM PHOSPHATE.—/14 per ton, f.o.r. London, casks free. 

Sop1IUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 12s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopium SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.—{13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, {13. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHIDE CrysTaLs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £8 1os. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrysTALs.—{14 per ton f.o.r. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip Carpotic Crystars.—6d. per lb. Crude 60’s, 1s. 8$d. to 
1s. g}d. per gall. 

Acip CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per gall. Steady. 97/99.— 
2s. to 2s. 1d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 18. 10d. to 2s. per gall. 
Dark, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 24d. to 3d. per unit. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—-8d. to 84d. per gall. 
74d. to 8d. per gall. ; both according to gravity. 

BENZOLE.—Crude 65’s, 1s. 24d. to 1s. 3$d. per gall., ex works in 
tank wagons. Standard Motor, 1s. 9d. to 2s. 4d. per gall., ex 
works in tank wagons. Pure, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per gall., ex 
works in tank wagons. 

TOLUOLE.—90%, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. 
to 2s. 54d. per gall. 

XyYLoL.—2zs. 2d. to 2s. 6d. per gall. Pure, 3s. per gall. 

CrREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 10}d. per gall. Standard specifi- 
cation, 63d. to 9d.; middle oil, 7$d. to 8d. per gall. Heavy, 
84d. to od. per gall. Salty, 7d. per gall. less 13%. 

NaAPHTHA.—Crude, 9d. to 94d. per gall. according to quality. 
Solvent 90/160, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, 
1s. gd. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Solvent 90/190, 1s. 34d. to Is. 4d. 
per gall. 


40%, 3d. per unit. 
Unstrained, 


Firm. Pure, 2s. 3d. 


NAPHTHALENE CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £8 per ton. 
Whizzed or hot pressed, £8 10s. to £9 per ton. ; 
NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {11 10s. to {12 Ios. per ton. Quiet. 


Flaked, {12 10s. per ton, according to districts. 
PitcH.—Medium soft, 85s. to 100s. per ton, according to district; 
nominal. 
PYRIDINE.—90/140, 9s. 6d. to 13s. per gall. Nominal. 90/180, 7s. 6d. 
per gall. Heavy, 5s. to 8s. per gall. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 

packages except where otherwise stated : 

ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DIstCLPuHo (1-8-2-4).—10s. od. per Ib. 

AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 

AcipD BENZzoIc.—1s. 9d. per Ib. 

Acip GaMMA.—8s. per lb. 

Acip H.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Acid NAPHTHIONIC.—1s. 6d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 

Acip NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4S. 9d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

ACID SULPHANILIC.—9gd. per lb. 100% basis d/d. — . 

ANILINE OIL.—7d. per Ib. naked at works. 

ANILINE SALts.—7d. per lb. naked at works. 

BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 

BENZIDINE BAsE.—3s. 3d. per Ib. 100% basis d/d. 

BENzoic Acip.—1s. 84d. per lb. 

o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—4d. per Ib. 

m-CRESOL 98 /100%.—2s. 83d. per Ib. 

p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 83d. per lb. 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—2s. per lb. d/d. Drums extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—9d. per Ib. naked at works. £75 per ton. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{84 per ton d/d. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 8d. per Ib. naked at works. 66/68° C. 
od. per lb. naked at works. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s, 10d. per lb. d/d. 

a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per Ib. d/d. 

B-NaputHor.—11d. to ts. per lb. d/d. 

a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. d/d. 

B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—35. per lb. d/d. 

o-NITRANILINE.— 5s. gd. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—35. per lb. d/d. ' 

p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. d/d. 

NITROBENZENE.—6d. per Ib. naked at works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. d/d. 

R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

Sop1uM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 8}d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 

o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per Ib. naked at works. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—2s. 2d. per Ib. naked at works. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 11d. per lb. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 


ACETATE OF Lime.—Brown, {9 5s. per ton. Grey, {15 10s. per ton. 
Liquor, 9d. per gall. 32° Tw. 

CHARCOAL.—£7 to {10 per ton, according to grade and locality. 

Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall. 32° Tw. Is. per gall. 24° Tw. 

Rep Liguor.—od. to Is. per gall. 16° Tw. 

Woop CrEosoTE.—Is. 9d. per gall. Unrefined. 

Woop NAPpHTHA, MISCIBLE.—4s. per gall., 60% O.P. Solvent, 
48. 3d. per gall., 40% O.P. 

Woop Tar.—{4 to £5 Ios. per ton and upwards, according to 
grade. 

BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—{41 to £42 per ton. 





Rubber Chemicals’ 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to 1s. 54d. per lb., according to 

quality, Crimson, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 7$d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—2s. per Ib. 
BarRYTES.—£3 Ios. to £6 15s. per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{20 to £25 per ton, according to quantity 
CaRBON BLiack.—5}d. per Ib., ex wharf. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£46 to £55 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 


CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3S. 9d. per lb. 

INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarK.—5 jd. to 63d. per Ib. 
Lamp BLAcK.—£35 per ton, barrels free. 

LEAD HyPosuULPHITE.—gd. per lb. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.— £22 Ios. per ton. 

MINERAL RUBBER “ RUBPRON.” —{13 128. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—({9 to £11 per ton, according to quality. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P.—£47 Ios. to £50 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2S. 6d. to 2s. od. per lb. carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2S. Id. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—5s. 3d. per lb. 

ZINC SULPHIDE.—Is. Id. per Ib. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic. Chemicals 
Acip, ACETIC, PURE, 80°%.—{39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 5d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AcID, BENzoic B.P.—2s 
Solely ex Gum, Is 


Firm. 

to 2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

3d. per oz. ; 500 oz. lots, Is. per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, {41 per ton; powder, £45 per ton. 
Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 


AciIpD, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per Ib. 
Acip, CITRIC.—1Is. 4d. to-1Is. 5d. per Iby less 5° Very firm but 
quieter. 


Acip, GALLIC.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

AcID, PyROGALLIC, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 
per lb. 

AcIbD, SALICYLic, B.P.—ts. 4d. to Is. 5d. per Ib. Technical.—11 3d. to 
Is. per Ib. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. per lb 

AciD, TARTARIC.—Is. 1}d. per Ib., less 5%. 

AMIDOL.—49s. per Ib., d/d. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. per Ib. for quantities. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—8s 6d. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. 
quantity. 

AmMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—/37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated : lump, Is. per lb. ; powder, Is. 3d. 
per lb. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—IIs. per oz. for English make. 

BARBITONE.—6s. 6d. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—%3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BISMUTH CARBONATE.—I2s. 3d. to 14s. 3d. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH CITRATE.—9s. 3d. to 11s. 3d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—1I0s. to I2s. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per Ib., all above bismuth 
salts, according to quantity. 

BISMUTH NITRATE.—6s. 9d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH OXIDE.—13s. 9d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—IIs. 9d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—4s. 9d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {24 per ton; powder, {25 per ton. Carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BROMIDES.—Potassium, Is. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. ; sodium, 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 2d. per lb. ; ammonium, 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d. per lb., all spot 

CALCIUM LACTATE.—ISs. 34d. to Is. 44d. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 5d. per lb., duty paid. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 73d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

ETHER METH.—Is. Id. to Is. 114d. per lb., according to sp. gr. and 
quantity. Ether purif. (Aether B.P., 1914), 2s. 3d. to 2s. 4d., 
according to quantity. 

ForRMALDEHYDE.—£39 per ton, in barrels ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—5s. per lb. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib 

HOMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30s. per OZ. 


HyprastinE HyprocuioripeE.—English make offered at 120s. 


Very firm market. 


to 3s. 6d. per lb., according to 








per oz. 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 5d. per gallon f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. 


HyDROQUINONE.—4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

Hypopuospuites.—Calcium, 38. 6d. per Ib., for 28-lb. lots; potas- 
sium, 4s. 1d. per lb. ;_sodium, 4s. per lb. 

IRON AMMONIUM CITRATE B.P.—2s. Id. to 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
2s. 4d. to 2s. od. per lb. U.S.P,, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—22s. per ewt., 112 Ib. lots. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light Commercial, £33 per ton net. 

MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £67 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy Commercial, $22 per ton, less 2$% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb., in I cwt. lots. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 18s. 9d. per lb. net; Syn- 
thetic, 10s. 6d. to 12s. per lb., according to quantity ; 10s. 6d. 
for 1 cwt. lots and upwards; Liquid (95°), 12s. per lb.; 
Detached Cryst., 14s. 6d. per Ib. 

MERCURIALS.—Ked Oxide, 6s. 11d. to 7s. Id. per Ib., levig., 6s. 6d. 
to 6s. 7d. per lb. ; Corrosive Sublimate, Lump, 5s. 2d. to 5s. 4d. 
per lb., Powder, 4s. 8d. to 4s. gd. per lb.; White Precipitate, 
Lump, 5s. 4d. to 5s. 6d. per Ib., Powder, 5s. 6d. to 5s. 7d. per lb., 
Extra Fine, 5s. 7d. to 5s. 8d. per lb. ; Calomel, 5s. 9d. to 5s. 11d. 
per Ib. ; Yellow Oxid>, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 5d. per Ib. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 
5s. 7d. to 5s. 8d. per lb.; Sulph. nig., 5s. 4d. to 5s. 5d. per Ib. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 7d. per lb. 

METHYL SULPHONAL.—IIs. per lb. 

MeETOL.—11s. per !b. British make. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. for 100°% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN .—3s. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—4s. 6d. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—6s. to 6s. 3d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—94s. to 100s. 
per cwt., less 24°, for ton lots. 

PotassiuM CITRATE.—Is. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. perf Ib., in ewt. lots. 


Green, 





PotassiuM JopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per Ib. for 1 cwt. lots. 

Potassium METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

Potassium PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 6d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—2s. per 0z., Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. for 1000 oz. lot 
in I00 Oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—4s. per Jb:, spot. 

SACCHARIN.—558. per lb. 

SALOL.—2s. 4d. per Ib. 

SODIUM BENzoATE, B.P.—ts. Iod. to 2s. 2d. per |b. 

SODIUM CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb., B.P.C. 
1923—2s. to 2s. Id. per lb. for 1 cwt. lots. U.S.P., 1s. 11d. t 
2s. 2d. per lb., according to quantity. 

Sopium FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per Jb., carriage paid. 

SODIUM HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC. 
consignee’s station in I-cwt. kegs. 

SODIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—16s. per Ib. 

SODIUM PoTASSIUM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—77s. 6d. to 
85s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

SODIUM SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. gd. to Is. 10d. per lb. 
Is. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1Iod. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS, £27 Ios. to {28 Ios. per ton, accord- 
ing to quantity ; 1-cwt. kegs included. 

SULPHONAL.—7s. 6d. per lb. 

TARTAR EmeETIc, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. to 2s. 1d. per Ib. 

THyYMOL.—Puriss., 11s. 3d. to 11s. 9d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer, Natural, 14s. 9d. per lb. Cheaper. 





£15 5S. per ton, d/d 


Crystal, 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.— 7S. 3d. per lb. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL), Ios. 3d. per Ib. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. per lb. 
AmyL BuTyraTE.—58. 6d. per lb. 


AMYL SALICYLATE.—3s. per lb. 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 6d. per Ib. 

BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—2s. 
per Ib. 

BENzYL ALCOHOL FREF FROM CHLORINE.—2sS. per lb. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2sS. 6d. per lb. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—I8s. 6d. per Ib. 


COUMARIN.—1I0s, 9d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—1g4s. 6d. per lb. 
CITRAL.—9s. 6d. per lb. 

EtHyL CINNAMATE.—IOos. per lb. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—3s. per lb. 
EUGENOL.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—19s. per lb. 


GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—4S. gd. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—13s. 6d. per Ib. 


LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 16s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, 12s. per lb. 
LinaLtyt AcetaTte.—Ex Bois de Rose, 18s. per Ib. Ex Shui Oil, 
7 14s. 6d. per Ib. 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—S. per Ib. 

METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. 6d. per lb. 

Musk KETONE.—36s. per Ib. 

Musk XyLot.—8s. 6d. per Ib. 

NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—Iz2s. per Ib. 

PHENYL EtHyL ALCOHOL.—rIs. per lb. 

RHODINOL.—28s. 6d. per Ib. 

SAFROL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

TERPINEOL.—1Is. 6d. per lb. 

VANILLIN.—I8s. 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 

ALMOND OIL.—1Is. 6d. per Ib. 
ANISE O1L.—3s. 1d. per lb. 
BERGAMOT OIL.— 30s. per Ib. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—IIs. 3d. per Ib. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—63s. 6d. per cwt. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—22s. 6d. per Ib. 
CINNAMON O1L LEar.—é6d. per oz. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85°%.—8s. 9d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 85/90%, 2s. 

1s. 10d. per Ib. 
CLOVE O11..—6s. per Ib. 
Evuca.yptus OIL, 70/75°%,.—2s. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, Esters, 20s. 9d. per lb. 
LEMON OIL.—1Is. per Ib. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—10s. 6d. per Ib. 
Otto or Rose O1..—Anatolian, 30s. per oz. Bulgarian, 70s. per oz. 
Parma Rosa O1L.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 
PEPPERMINT OIL.—Wayne County, 19s. 

8s. 6d. perlb. Firm. 
PETITGRAIN OIL.—8s. 3d. per 1b. 
SANDALWOOD O1L.—Mysore, 26s. per 1b. Australian, 17s. 3d, per lb. 


3d. per lb.. Ceylon, pure 


3d. per lb. Japanese, 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs, Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


; London, March 24, 1927. 
BusINnEss generally during the current week has inclined to 
be on the moderate side. The undertone, however, is excep- 
tionally firm and price changes are few. Export inquiry 
has somewhat improved. 


General Chemicals 

ACETONE.—-Continues in fair demand, and price is steady at £57 Ios. 
per ton. 

Acip AcETIC,—Steady on home trade account, with little interest 
being taken on the export side ; price is without change. 

\crp Citric.—Firm at 1s. 4d. per lb., with a moderate business 
passing. 

\cip Formic.—Demand is more active, and price is unchanged at 
£47 10s. to £48 per ton. 

Acip Lactic is firm, and unchanged at £43 per ton, for 50% by 
weight, and demand is very much better. 

AcID OXALic.—Eusiness in this article has somewhat improved 
at the new prices of from £27 to £30 per ton, ex wharf, according 
to port of delivery. 

Acip TaRTARIC.—Remains in good request, and price is very firm 
at Is. 2d. per lb. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE is very quiet, and is inclined to be easy at 
£6 2s. 6d. per ton, for 17/18%. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE is in very poor demand, and price only nominal 
at £19 Ios. per ton. 

CopPeER SULPHATE is firmer at £25 per ton, demand good, especially 
for near position. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—Continues firm, and supplies are extremely 
short at round about the present figure of £94 to £95 per tdn. 

Epsom SaLts.—Unchanged at about {5 Ios. per ton, demand good. 

FORMALDEHYDE is featureless with price at £41 per ton, and only 
a small business passing. 

LEAD ACETATE.—Continues very firm at £44 Ios. 
£43 per ton for brown. 

Metuyt Acetone.—Unchanged. 

METHYL ALCOHOL.—Unchanged. 


for white, and 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—Continues firm, and in good request at 
about 34d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE is only in moderate demand, and price 
continues unchanged at 74d. per lb., for B.P. material. 

PorassIUM PRUSSIATE.—Has been in better request, and price is 
steady at 74d. per Ib. 

Sopium ACETATE.-—Continues firm at {19 Ios. per ton. 

Soptium BicHroMATE.—Unchanged at British makers’ figure. 

SopIUM HyYPOSULPHITE.—Price is nominally unchanged, although 
there is a certain amount of Continental competition at ports. 

Sopium NI1RITE is quietly steady at £19 tos. per fon, demand poor. 

SopIUM PRUSSIATE.—-Firm at 4}d. to 44d. per Ib. 

Sopium SuLpHipE.—Unchanged at British makers’ figures. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—A fair demand is reported at about £14 per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
There have been certain changes in the prices of two or three 
coal tar products during the past week. 

90’s BENZOL, owing to the drop in petrol, this price hz 
about ts. 84d. per gallon, on rails. 

PuRE BENZOL is now quoted at from 2s. 2d. 
on rails. 

CREOSOTE OIL is steady, and is rather scarce over the next three 
months. Prices are about 7jd. to 74d. per gallon, on rails in 
the North, and in London about 83d. to 82d. per gallon. 

CREsyLic AcID remains steady, the pale quality, 97/99% being 
quoted at about Is. 11d. per gallon, on rails, while the dark 
quality, 95/97°, is rather scarce, and is quoted at the same 
price. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is weak, and is worth about Is. 4d. per gallon, 
on rails. 

HEAVY NAPHTHA.—-There is very little business passing, but the 
price is steady at Is. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, on rails. 

NAPHTHALENES remain firm, the 76/78 quality being quoted at 
£8 5s. to £8 15s. per ton, while the 74/76 quality is worth 
£7 10s. to £8 per ton. 

PItcH.—Very little change has taken place, and prices are easier at 
about 1oos., f.o.b. U.K. port. 


us eased to 


to 2s. 4d. per gallon, 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON.—March 23.—LinsEED Cit in quiet request at 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. lower. Spot (delivered), £31 5s. ; March and April, £30 2s. 6d. 
May-August, £30 5s.; September-December, £31. RAPE OIL 


quiet. Crude, extracted, £45; technical, refined, £47, naked, ex 
wharf. CoTron OIL quiet. Refired c'mmon edible, {£40 Ios. ; 


Egyptian crude, {34 10s.; deodorised, {42 10s. TURPENTINE quiet 
and 3d. per cwt. down. American; spot, 48s. 3d.; April, 48s. 6d. ; 
May-June, 49s. 3d. ; and July-December, 50s. 

HULL.—Marech 23.—LiINsEED O1m.—Naked spot to April, 
{30 1os.; May-August, £30 September-December, £31. 
Corton O1.—Naked Bombay crude, {32 I0s.; Egyptian crude, 


15S. ; 


£33 58.; edible refined, £37 10s.; technical, £37; deodorised, 
£39 10S. PALM KERNEL O1L_.—Crushed naked, 5} per cent., £37 Ios. 
GROUNDNUT O1_.—Crushed-extracted, {44 10s.; deodorised, 
{48 10s. Soya O1L.—Extracted and crushed, £34; deodorised, 
{37 10s. Rape Or.—Crude extracted, {44 10s. ; refined, £46 1os, 
per ton. Cop Om, 29s. per cwt., net cash terms, ex mill. CasToR 


O1L unchanged. 





Nitrogen Products 


Export-—During the last week, although little business has been 
done, prices remain firm at {10 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port 
in single bags. British producers are not anxious to offer for 
export on account of the uncertainty of the home requirements. 
Prices have been well maintained for forward positions. 

Home.—The home demand continues fairly quiet for this time 
of year. The few days’ sunshine has caused activity in certain 
districts. The general opinion two or three months ago was that 
consumption would show a considerable advance on last year, 
but the optimistic opinions then current have been considerably 
modified in view or the reports from certain districts that farmers 
were not ready buyers. In addition to the low price of grain, the 
low prices at which meat is disposed of by producers tends to reduce 
the funds available for the purchase of manures. 

Nitrate of Soda.—The nitrate position remains unchanged. 
Reports from the United States show that there is a big move 
out from importers to consumers. So little re-sale material was 
available for early March delivery that the importers dominated 
the situation. Various European sources indicate that the demand 
for nitrate is very sluggish. Heavy stocks, which are certain to 
be carried over into the new fertiliser year, seem to centre interest 


on next year’s price policy rather than on consumption for the 
present season. 





Advance in Prices of Mercurials 
May AND BAKER, LTD., announce an increase in the price of mer- 
curials owing to dearer mercury. Prices are now as follows : 


Under Not less 
112 lb. than 112 lb. 
Mercury. (per 1b.) (per 1b.) 
Ammoniated Lump B.P. (White Pre- s. d $: a. 
ren ae ee ee 5 6 gs 
Ammoniated Powder ......-sccecsses ae 5 6 
Ammoniated Extra Fine Powder...... 5 8 ay 
Bichloride Lump B.P. (Corros. Sub.)... 5 4 _ 3 
Bichloride Powder, B.P., or granular .. - 49 4 8 
Chicside B.P. (Calomel)... ...0ccccees 5 11 5 10 
Red Oxide Crystals B.P. (Red Precipi- 
ln EE Reet TORR ON RS eae 7 1 7 0 
ied ‘Oxide Levigg TPS. ..s:6eis.0.0:5-s 45010 6 7 6 6 
MOUe ONNde BP isc cbc teesestceedss 6 5 6 4 
Persulphate White B.P.C.......se60<. 5 8 Ca 
Sulphide Black (Hyd. Sulph. cum Sulph. 
eg) ePererrie, creerrrrce 5 5 5 4 





Chile’s Nitrate Policy 

THE Chilean Legation has received a telegram from the Chilean 
Government regarding its nitrate policy. It explains that the 
statement lately made by the Minister of Finance to the effect 
that the present export duty will be maintained refers only to the 
year 1927-28. The Government will not make up its mind as to 
what shall happen to the export duty after that year until it has 
completed its own study of the situation of the industry. The 
telegram, however, adds that the Government is prepared if neces- 
sary to make sacrifices in order that Chilean nitrate may hold its 
own with the synthetic fertilisers, and that it is at the moment 
engaged in carrying through a complete programme of develop- 
ment, details of which will soon be made known. To the above 
statement may be added the fact that in addition to recent state- 
ments regarding the new cheap process of nitrate extraction claimed 
by the Guggenheim interests, a German company in Chile makes 
similar claims regarding what is described as the ‘‘ Banthien ”’ 
process, which is said to be applicable to plants now in use. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm’s independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, March 23, 


1927. 

DURING the past week business in the heavy chemical market 
has been rather more active, inquiry for export being par- 
ticularly good. Prices both for home and continental products 
show little or no change, with the exception of tartaric acid 


and carbolic acid, both of which are very firm. 


Industrial Chemicals 

AcID ACETIC.—98 /100°4, #55 to £67 per ton, according to quantity 
and packing, c.if. U.K. ports; 80% pure, £37 10s. per ton, 
ex wharf; 80% technical, £37 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Crystal, granulated or small flakes, £34 per ton; 
powder, £36 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations. 

Acrp CARBOLIC, IcE Crystats.—In good demand, 
advanced to about 63d. per Ib., f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. Crystats.—In moderate demand, and price 
unchanged at about 1s. 4d. per lb., less 5°, ex store, spot 
delivery. 

Acip HypbDROCHLORIC.—Usual steady demand. 
4s. 9d. per carboy ; 
ex works. 

Acip Nitric, 80°. 


and prices 


Arsenical quality, 
dearsenicated quality, 6s. 3d. per carboy, 


—Quoted £23 5s. per ton, ex station, full truck 


loads, 

Acip OXALIc.—98/100°%,.—Quoted 3d. per lb., c.if. U.K. ports. 
But this price could probably now be shaded. 

ACID SULPHURIC, 144°.—£3 I2s. 6d. per ton; 168°, 47 per ton 
ex works, full truck loads. Dearsenicated quality, {1 per ton 


more 

Acip Tartaric, B.P. Crystats,—Quoted 1s. 1d. per lb., less 5%, 
ex wharf, early shipment. Spot material quoted, 1s. 2d. per 
Ib., , ex store. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE, 17/18%, IRON FREE.—Spot material on offer 
at about 46 per ton, ex store. Quoted /5 8s. 6d. per ton, 
c.if. U.K. ports, prompt shipment from the Continent. 

AtuM PotasH.—Lump quality quoted /8 per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. 
Crystal powder 5s. per ton less. Lump on spot /9 per ton. 
Crystal powder, £8 10s. per ton, ex store 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—On offer at g}d. per Ib., 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump, £37 per ton; powder, £39 per ton, 
packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b, U.K. ports. 

Ammonia Ligurp, 880°.—Unchanged at about 2$d. to 3d. per lb., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MURIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of English manu- 
facture unchanged at about {23 to £24 per ton, ex station. 
Continental on offer at about £20 Ios. per ton, c.i.f U.K. ports. 
Fine white crystals quoted £18 5s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, PowDERED.—In moderate demand, and price unchanged 
at about £18 15s. per ton, ex wharf. Prompt despatch from 
mines. Spot material on offer at {19 Ios. per ton, ex sto-¢e. 

BaRIUM CARBONATE, 98 /100°%,.—White powdered quality quoted 
£6 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

BariuM CHLORIDE, 98/100°,.—Large white crystals quoted {8 per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at £9 Ios. per ton, 


ex store. Con- 


ex store 
BaRYTES.—English material unchanged at £5 5s. per ton, ex 
works. Continental quoted /5 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 


BLEACHING PowpDER.—Contract price to consumers /8 per ton, 
ex station, minimum 4-ton lots Spot material Ios. per ton 
extra. Continental now quoted {7 Ios. per ton, c.if. U.K. 
ports. 

Borax.—Granulated, £19 Ios. per ton; crystals, £20 per ton ; 
powder, {21 per ton, carriage paid U.K. ports. 

CaLcriuM CHLORIDE.—English manufacturers’ price unchanged at 
{5 12s. 6d. to £5 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station. Continental 
quoted £3 15s. per ton, c.if. U.K. ports. 

CoppERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 10s. per ton, f.o.r. 
works, or at £4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports for export. 

CopPER SULPHATE.—English material on offer at £24 5s. per ton, 
f.o.b. U.K. ports. Continental higher at about £23 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%,.—Quoted {38 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Spot material available at about {£40 per ton, ex store. 

GLAUBER SALTS.—English material unchanged at £4 per ton, ex 
store or station. Continental now quoted /2 15s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports 

LEAD, RED.—Imported material offered at about £34 10s. per ton, 
ex store. 


LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £36 per ton, ex store. 

LEAD ACETATE.—White crystals quoted {42 15s, per ton, Cif. 
U.K. ports; brown about {40 5s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. pofts ; 
white crystals on spot quoted £44 5s. per ton, ex store. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted £8 1os. per ton, ex store, 
in moderate demand. 

MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Quoted £6 6s. 6d. per ton, cif. U.K. 
ports. 

PortasH, Caustic, 88-92% .—Solid quality unchanged at £27 5s. per 
ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, minimum 15-ton lots. Smaller quantities 
15S. per ton extra. Liquid, 50° Be, £14 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K 
ports, minimum 15-ton lots. 

Potassium BicHRoMATE.—Unchanged at 44d. per lb., delivered. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—96-98%, now quoted £25 15s. per ton, 
ex wharf, early delivery. Spot material available at about 
£27 per ton, ex store ; 90-94% quality quoted £22 Ios. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Potassium CHLORIDE.—Powdered quality on offer from the Con. 
tinent at about {23 17s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports ; crystals 
£2 per ton extra. 

Potassium NITRATE.—Spot material on offer at £22 Ios. per ton, 
ex store. Offered 1or prompt shipment from the Continent 
at about £21 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P, CrystaLs.—Quoted 6}d. per 
lb., ex store, spot delivery. On offer for early shipment at 
63d. per Ib., ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—In good demand, and price 
unchanged at about 74$d. per lb., ex store, spot delivery. Offered 
from the Continent at 7}d. per Ib., c.if. U.K. ports. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powder, 98-99%, £19 7s. Od. per ton; 76-77%, 
£15 10s. per ton; 70-72%, £14 tos. per ton, carriage paid 
station, minimum 4-ton lots on contract. Spot material 
Ios. per ton extra. 

SODIUM ACETATE 
store. 
ports. 

Sopium BICcARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised quality, £10 Ios 


—English material quoted £22 Ios, per ton, ex 
Continental on offer at about £19 per ton, c.if. U.K. 


per ton, ex quay or station. M.W. quality, 30s. per ton 
less. 

Sopium BiIcHROMATE.—Quoted 3}d. per lb., delivered buyers’ 
works. 

SopuIM CARBONATE (SODA CRyYSTALS).—f5 to £5 5s. per ton, 


ex quay or station; powdered or pea quality, {1 7s. 6d. per 
ton more ; alkali, 59%, £8 12s. 3d. per ton, ex quay or station. 

Sop1um HyposuLpnHite.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Continental quality offered at {8 per ton, ex wharf, prompt 
shipment, packed in bags. Casks 10s. per ton extra, Pea 
crystals, photographic quality, of British manufacture quoted 
£14 I0OS. per ton, ex station. 

SopiuM NITRATE.—Ordinary quality quoted £13 per ton, ex store, 
refined quality 5s. per ton extra. 

SopiuM NITRITE, 100%.—Spot material now quoted £20 5s. per 
ton, ex store. 

SopIuM PRUSSSIATE (YELLOwW).—Offered for prompt shipment from 
the Continent at 4}d. per lb., ex wharf. Spot material on offer 
at 4}d. per lb., ex store. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE), 
£3 7S. Od. per ton, ex works. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE.—60-65% solid, {12 Ios. per ton; broken, 
£13 10s. per ton; flake, £14 10s. per ton; crystals, 31-34%, 
£8 tos. per ton, and £9 per ton, according to quality, delivered 
buyers’ works, minimum 4-ton lots on contract. Price for 
spot 5s. per ton extra for solid, 2s. 6d. per ton extra for crystals ; 
60-62%, solid quality offered from the Continent at about 


#9 7s. Od, per ton, cif. U.K. ports ; broken 15s, per ton 


—Price for home consumption 


extra. 

SuLPHUR.—Flowers, £12 10s. per ton; roll, £11 Ios. per ton; 
rock, {11 Ios. per ton; floristella, {11 per ton; ground 
American, £9 15s. per ton, ex store. Prices nominal. 

Zinc CHLORIDE.—British material, 98-100%, quoted £24 I5s. 


per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports; 98-100%, solid on offer from the 
Continent at about {21 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports ; powdered 
20s. per ton extra. 
Zinc SULPHATE.—Continental material on offer at about {10 Ios. 
per ton, ex wharf. 
NotEe.—The above prices are for bulk business, and are not to be 
taken as applicable to small parcels, 
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Manchester Chemical Market 
(FROM OUR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 
Manchester, Maych 24, 1927. 
THE demand for chemicals on the Manchester market during 
the past week has only been on a moderate scale so far as 
the general run of products is concerned, although the leading 
“ heavies ’’ are moving off fairly satisfactorily. Inquiry from 
home consumers is still rather quiet, but the volume of trade 
still shows an improvement over what it was. Export sales, 
as before, are relatively slow. Except for a continued slight 
weakening in a few lines the tone of the market remains quite 
steady. 
Heavy Chemicals 

Current offers of nitrite of soda range from {19 to £19 5s. 
per ton, and a moderate amount of inquiry has been reported 
this week. Bleaching powder is maintained at round £8 per 
ton, demand for this material being fairly good. Prussiate 
of soda is not particularly active, but there has been little 
change in price levels, about 4}d. per Ib. still being asked. 
Saltcake also keeps steady at £3 Ios. to £3 12s. 6d. per ton, 
and a quiet trade is being put through. Bichromate of soda 
is attracting a certain amount of attention from buyers at 
34d. per lb. Bicarbonate of soda is well maintained at 
£10 Ios. per ton, the demand for this material being on quietly 
steady lines. For caustic soda there is still a steady inquiry 
both for home use and for shipment at from {14 Ios. to 
£16 tos. per ton. Phosphate of soda is perhaps a shade 
easier on the week at £12 12s. 6d. per ton and the demand 
continues rather slow. Sulphide of sodium also has a some- 
what weaker tendency, round £11 per ton being quoted here 
for 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid and £8 7s. 6d. per ton 
for the commercial quality; inquiry for this is limited. 
Chlorate of soda seems to be rather steadier although,not 
actually changed on the week, about 3d. per Ib. still being 
asked. Alkali is maintained and continues to meet with a 
fairly steady demand at £6 15s. per ton. For hyposulphite 
of soda there is a certain amount of inquiry at about £15 per 
ton for photographic crystals and £9 15s. for commercial 
material. 

There is still only a quiet business passing in the case of 
permanganate of potash and slightly easier rates are being 
quoted, B.P. quality being offered at about 5d. per lb. and 
commercial grade at 4{d. Caustic potash keeps steady at 
about £29 per ton, and the demand for this material is still 
comparatively satisfactory. For chlorate of potash the 
demand this week has been quiet, and current offers are on 
the basis of 3}d. per lb. Carbonate of potash is fairly active 
and little alteration in prices has occurred, about £26 per ton 
being quoted. Bichromate of potash meets with a moderate 
amount of inquiry and values are held at 44d. to 44d. per lb. 
Yellow prussiate of potash is in quiet request, offers ranging 
from 7d. to 74d. per lb. 

Sulphate of copper is still moving off in fair quantities 
for export and firm prices are being quoted at up to £25 per 
ton, f.o.b. In the case of arsenic, however, the demand is 
only on quiet lines, at about £17 5s. per ton at the mines for 
white powdered, Cornish makes. Acetate of lime is in 
moderate request, with grey material now being offered at 
about £15 15s. per ton and brown at {9. Nitrate of lead is 
in quiet demand and prices are easy at £39 to £39 Ios. per 
ton. There is only a relatively slow call, also, for the acetates 
of lead, but prices have not changed much since last week, 
white being on offer at £43 to £44 per ton and brown at £41. 

Acids and Tar Products 

There is a fair call for tartaric acid at steady prices, 1s. ojd. 
to 1s. 1d. per lb. being quoted for this. Citric acid is rather 
quiet but prices are firm at round ts. 3}d. per lb. Oxalic 
acid has further receded to 3d. to 34d. per lb., and a fair 
inquiry has been reported this week. Acetic acid is in steady 
request and prices are held at £67 per ton for glacial and about 
£37 for 80 per cent. commercial quality. 

In most sections of the tar products market movements 
are slow. Pitch is rather quiet with current values at round 
£4 tos. per ton, f.o.b. Carbolic acid crystals are firm and 
in fair demand at 6}d. per lb., with crude material quoted 
at 1s. 9$d. per gallon. Solvent naphtha is inactive and 
values are easy at Is. 53d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon. There is 
some inquiry for creosote oil and prices are fairly steady at 
74d. to 74d. per gallon. 


New Chemical Trade Marks 
Applications for Registration 


This list has been specially compiled for us by Gee & Co., 
Patent and Trade Mark Agents, Staple House, 51 and 52, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, from whom further information 
may be obtained, and to whom we have arranged to refer any 
inquiries relating to Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 


can be Iledged up to April 2, 1927. 


“*GUMLOCO.”’ 

476,604. Class 1. Size in powder form. White Bros., 
8 to 14, Maguire Street, Vauxhall Road, Liverpool; grain 
millers. January 12, 1927. 

‘‘ MULTIPHOS.”’ 

474,879. Class2. Phosphates, being fertilisers. The Basic 
Slag and Phosphate Companies, Ltd., 67, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4; chemical manufacturers. November 
13, 1926. 

“CorpeEtr.”’ 

473,359. Class4. Liquid bitumen, for use in manufactures, 
not included in other classes. Brookes Chemicals, Ltd., Light- 
cliffe Works, St. Giles Road, Lightcliffe, Yorkshire ; chemical 
manufacturers, September 25, 1926. 


Opposition to the Registration of the following Trade Marks 
can be lodged up to April 9, 1927. 

** BRIMPHOS.”’ 

474,880. Phosphates being fertilisers. Class 2. The Basic 
Slag and Phosphates Companies, Ltd., 67, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4 ; chemical manufacturers. November 
13, 1926. 

** FASTEL.” 

475,167. Lake colours, being solid insoluble pigment 
colours used in the manufacture of paints, linoleum, wallpaper 
and printing ink and in allied industries. Class 1. Oliver 
Wilkins and Co., Ltd., 83, Siddals Road, Derby ; colour manu- 


facturers. November 23, 1926. 
‘* SLUGGICIDE.”’ 
476,595. Class 2. Chemical substances used for agricul- 


tural, horticultural, veterinary and sanitary purposes. The 
British Drug Houses, Ltd., 16-30, Graham Street, City Road, 
London, N.1; wholesale druggists. January 12, 1927. 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

CrEosoTeE.—The Bulgarian Ministry of Railways, Posts 
and Telegraphs is calling for tenders, to be presented by 
April 9, 1927, for the supply of two lots of 1,000 tons each of 
creosote for the impregnation of railway sleepers. (Reference 
B.X. 3362.) 


CoLLoipAL CLAy, HiGH-GRADE CHINA CLAY AND BALL 
CLray.—H.M. Consul-General at Chicago reports that a local 
firm desire to receive quotations for the supply of, and samples 
of, colloidal clay, high-grade China Clay and Ball Clay. 
(Reference B.X. 3347.) 








Tariff Changes 


Gotp Coast.—The Dangerous Drugs Ordinance, 1926 
(No. 26 of 1926), effective as from January 1, 1927, has been 
enacted for the purpose of implementing, with respect to the 
Gold Coast Colony, the provisions of the Convention concluded 
at the Second Opium Conference held at Geneva and signed 
on February 19, 1925. This Ordinance provides for the control 
of the import and export of raw opium or coca leaves, of 
prepared opium, of medicinal opium, crude cocaine and 
ecgonine, morphine, diacetylmorphine, cocaine and various other 
specified drugs and similar substances and preparations thereof. 

France.—A translation of the proposed new customs tariff 
(Part 1) has been issued as a supplement of the Board of Trade 
Journal for March 17. This part includes reference to a large 
number of chemicals and related materials. 
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- Company News 


™ Dominion Tar AND CHEMICAL Co.—A final dividend is 
,announced on the ordinary shares of 6} per cent. and a bonus 
of 2} per cent., both less tax at 2s. 1°609d., making a total 
distribution for the year of 144 per cent., less tax. Last year 
the final dividend was 5? per cent., making 11} per cent. 

JURGENS, Ltp.—For the year ended December 31 last, the 
net profit amounts to £322,678, against £302,702 last year. 
The sum of £108,871 was brought forward from 1925, making a 
total of £431,549. The preference share dividend absorbs 
£175,000, leaving a net balance of £256,549. The directors 
recommend the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. (free of 
tax) on the ordinary shares, carrying forward £131,549. 


GRAPHITE O1Ls, Lrp.—The report for the year ended 
December 31 last, states that, after allowing for depreciation 
and writing off a further sum of £300 from office and works 
(Grimsby) account, there remains a net profit of £4,729, and 
#900 was brought forward. The directors propose to pay a 
dividend of 23 per cent., less tax; add to reserve, £1,000 ; 
write off preliminary expense account, £1,000; and carry 
forward £1,095. 

BeEtL’s Unirep Asprstros Co., Lrp.—The directors have 
resolved to recommend to the shareholders at the annual 
general meeting to be held on April 7, 1927, the payment of a 
balance dividend of 2s. per share on the ordinary shares of 
the company, which with the interim dividend paid in 
October last, makes a total distribution of 12} per cent. for 
the year ; that £2,000 be placed to staff pensions account, and 
that £43,974 be carried forward. 


WriGcut, LAyMAN AND Umnry.—The trading profit for 
1926 amounted to £36,354 after providing for staff bonus, bad 
debts, depreciations, and income tax. There was brought 
forward 45,960, making a total of £42,314. The directors 
recommend a dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary, making 
25 per cent. for the year, less tax, and a bonus of 2s. per share 
on the ordinary shares, less tax, placing to general reserve 
£2,500, and carrying forward £5,895. 

HaApFIELDS, Ltp.—The profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31 last amounts to £68,875, which, with £83,205 brought 
forward, makes a total of £152,080. The directors state that 
while the profit would ordinarily be insufficient to warrant 
paying a dividend on the ordinary shares, they feel that 
prospects are such that they can recommend tnat a sum be 
drawn from the profits brought forward from 1925, sufficient 
to pay a dividend on the ordinary shares of 2} per cent., less 
tax, leaving a balance of £44,190 to be carried forward. 

ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, LTp.— 
The revenue for the year ended December 31, 1926, amounted 
to £788,379. After adding £131,334 brought forward, placing 
£265,000 to depreciation reserves, {91,649 to sinking funds, 
and providing for debenture stock, mortgage and other 
interest, also directors’ fees, etc., there remains £347,457. 
The directors recommend providing for preference dividend 
already paid and accrued, also payment of dividend on ordi- 
nary shares of 4 per cent., leaving £131,509 to be carried 
forward. The total revenue at £788,379 shows a reduction 
of {110,445 as compared with the preceding year. 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM Co.—The accounts for the year to De- 
cember 31, 1926, show a profit, including the amount brought 
forward, of £144,644, after making provision for taxation, 
charging amounts required for service of prior lien debentures 
and debenture stock, and after further setting aside sum of 
£50,000 to depreciation reserve and £100,000 to reserve fund, 
and {10,000 to staff benefit fund. After providing for the 
dividend on the preference shares and for the interim dividend 
of 4 per cent. on the ordinary, the directors recommend a 
final dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the vear, 
leaving £26,567 to be carried forward. Last year ordinaries 
received a total dividend of 10 per cent. and a bonus of 2} per 
cent. 

POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM CoaL Co., Ltp.—A net loss of 
£118,810 is reported for the year ended December 31, 1926. 
After deducting this from the amount at the credit of the profit 
and loss account brought forward of £177,451, there remains a 
credit balance of £58,640. The directors recommend the 


transfer from general reserve account to profit and loss account 
of £25,000, making a disposable balance of £83,640. After 
allowing for the preference dividends for the year, it is proposed 
to pay a dividend of 24 per cent. on the 2,905,176 fully-paid 
ordinary shares and in respect of the amount of capital paid 
on the 446,876 partly-paid ordinary shares for the year, less 
income-tax, carrying forward £7,650. 

AMERICAN CELLULOSE AND CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING Co., 
Lrp.—It is announced that the directors have authorised a 
further issue of 55,000 shares of 7 per cent. cumulative first 
participating preferred stock and 13,750 shares of common 
stock in 13,750 blocks (each block consisting of four shares 
of said preferred stock and one share of said common stock), 
which are being offered to common stockholders at a price 
of $450 for each block (of which $49 per block will be set 
aside in a special reserve for equalisation of dividends) in the 
proportion of one block of stock for each fifteen shares held. 
The purpose of this issue is to provide funds for the doubling 
of the company’s factory, as its present capacity is insufficient 
to supply the increasing demand for its products. 


BRUNNER, Monp AND Co.—1in order to bring the financial 
year into line with the other companies comprising Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., the accounts have been made up 
for the nine months to December 31 last. A credit balance.is 
shown on profit and loss account of £856,335, which, with the 
amount of {150,427 brought forward, makes a total of 
£1,006,762. The directors propose to pay a final dividend 
for three months on the ordinary capital at 17} per cent. 
per annum, making with the interim dividend, 7{ per cent. 
for the nine months, subject to deduction of income tax, and 
to carry forward £10,964. The profits for the past nine 
months work out at the rate of about 41,141,776 per annum, 
which would be about £492,400 smaller than the profit of the 
previous year, and the ordinary dividend for the nine months 
is equivalent to 10} per cent. for the year, the same as for each 
of the four preceding years. 


SOUTHALL BROTHERS AND BarcLay.—The accounts for 1926 
show that, after providing for bad debts, depreciation, income- 
tax, directors’ remuneration, and cash bonus of £3,600 to 
employees and staff, there is a profit of £50,350, to which 
is added £31,212 brought forward, making £81,562. The 
directors recommended a year’s dividend on the ordinary 
shares at 10 per cent. per annum, free of tax, and a bonus of 
1s. per share on the ordinary, free of tax, placing to reserve 
£20,000, and carrying forward £36,562. The directors, in 
pursuance of the powers given them by article 13a of the 
articles of association, have passed a resolution providing for 
the distribution among ordinary shareholders, by way of 
bonus, of two preference shares for every 13 ordinary shares 
held, fractions to be sold and proceeds to be paid to share- 
holders entitled thereto. The necessary capital for the 
purpose, i.e., £20,000, will be transferred from the internal 
reserve (formed in accordance with article 104) to the credit 
of profit and loss account. The annual meeting will be held 
at Birmingham on March 28, at noon. 


NEW TAMARUGAL NITRATE Co., Ltp.—The accounts for 
the year ended July 31 last show a profit of £84,299, out of 
which £50,000 is transferred to maintenance of plant, build- 
ings, etc., fund. A balance of £66,037 was brought forward, 
and £4,720 represented the balance of the London Nitrate 
Co.’s undivided profits at July 1, 1926. This gives a total 
credit of £105,056, out of which provision is made (£7,955) 
for the 4 per cent. interest on the income bonds and amortisa- 
tion of income bonds. The local board paid in September last 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent., of which £17,306, repre- 
senting the portion due to shareholders resident in the United 
Kingdom, has been paid out of the old reserve fund, while 
the balance due to shareholders resident outside the United 
Kingdom has been paid out of the balance of profits. The 
local board propose to transfer £17,306 to the reserve fund 
and to carry forward the balance of £69,805. During the year 
the necessary resolutions were passed for increasing the 
authorised capital by £277,000 to £550,000, and for distributing 
the increase of capital fund to shareholders in the form of 
bonus shares, and 273,000 shares of £1 each were accordingly 
issued to the shareholders. For the previous year the net 
profit amounted to £189,775 and the total distribution was 35 
per cent. 
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The *VITREOSIL* 


System of 
HYDROCHLORIC 


ACID 
ABSORPTION 


"| HESE VESSELS set up Vertically 


one above the other can be 
thoroughly Water Cooled. 











Economies of Floor Space and Efficiency 
of Operation are secured. There are 
no submerged joints. 


In this System an intimate contact of 
the gas with the liquid is secured by 
means of the liquid curtain formed 
by the drops falling from the central 
depression and through which all the 
Cotumn or “ Virreosit ” ABsorPTION VesseLs. | gaS Must pass. 


Let us Know your Problems 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 

Specialists in Chemical Works Plant 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


VITREOSIL WORKS 
WALLSEND-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 
LONDON DEPOT: 28 Victoria Street, S.4¥.1 


Anpb AT New YorK and PARIs 


Telephone Nos. 42 & 43 Wallsend. Telegrams: “ Thermal, Wallsend "' 
ABC Code, 5th & 6th Editions, & Bentley’s used 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 

[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the ‘‘ Registry of County 
Court Judgments ’’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages ov otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.) 

SENIOR CROZIER 
Union Street, Stratford, 


26 3 27 #11 15s rod 


Deed of Arrangement 


TAYLOR, Martin Howard, trading as J. AND J. TAYLOR 
AND CO., 3 to 7, Seddon Street, Liverpool, paint manufac- 
turer. D.A., 26/3/27 Filed March 17. Trustee, P. S. 
Booth, 2, Bixteth Street, Liverpool, accountant. Secured 
creditors, {£4,600 ; liabilities unsecured, £2,041 ; 
secured claims, £3,775 


Mortgages and Charges 

[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be vegistered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise tt shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making tts Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
is also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but suck total may have been reduced.) 

FENNER (N. J.) AND H. B. ALDER AND CO., LTD. 
late H. B. ALDER AND CO., LTD.), London, E.C., paint 
manufacturers. (M., 26/3/27.) Registered March 1, memo- 
randum (supplemental to trust deeds dated January 5, 1889, 
and October 20, 1902), securing £27,800 debs. ; charged on 
freehold of Fenners Wharf, Millwall, and leasehold strip 
adjoining. *{£27,800. August 17, 1926. 

RESEARCH ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH PAINT AND 
COLOUR AND VARNISH MANUFACTURERS, London, 
W.C M., 26/3/27.) Registered March 10, £2,000 charge, to 
rhornley and Knight, Ltd., Bordesley Green Road, Birming- 
ham: charged on land and factory, etc., at Waldegrave Road, 
Teddington. 


AND 0D; LID: 
manufacturing 
February 14 


Union Works, 
chemists (CAC 


assets, less 


Satisfaction 
PREMIER DRUG CO., LTD., Manchester. (M.S., 
263/27.) Satisfaction registered March 9, £1,008, .etc., 
registered November 8, 1923. 
London Gazette, &c. 
Bankruptcy Information 
BRIDGE, Edwin William Jones, 133-139, Finsbury Pave- 
ment, London, American and Continental drug importer. 
R.O., 26/3/27 Receiving order, March 14. Debtor’s 
petition First meeting, March 29, ‘Ir a.m., and _ public 
examination, April 27, 11 a.m., Bankruptcy Buildings, Carey 
Street, London, W.C.2 
Receivership 
RAIMES AND CO., LTD. (R., 26/3/27.) W. Harland, 
C.A., of 41, High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, was appointed 
receiver and manager on March 12, 1927, under powers con- 
tained in trust deed dated July I, 1gor. 





New Companies Registered 
BLEACHLAC, LTD., Thanet House, 231-32, Strand, 


London, W.C.2. Registered March 17. Nom. capital, £200 in 
is. shares. Manufacturers of white lac, substances of a resinous 
nature and chemicals; dealers in all kinds of shellac, whice 
lac, gums, glues, and general drvsaltery, including fine and 
heavy chemicals, etc. Directors: C. H. Morrell and E. J. 
Evershed 


T. L. GOULD, LTD., 116, Chestergate, Stockport. 
Registered March 17. Nom. capital £1,000, in /1 shares. 
To adopt an agreement with T. 1. Gould and to carry on 
the business of colour manufacturers and merchants, chemists, 
drysalters, importers, exporters and manufacturers of and 
dealers in colours, dyes, chemicals, ete. Directors: T. L. 
Gould, W. Wray, B. G. Scott. 
THE UNITED POTASH Co., 
Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Registered March 106. Nom. 
capital, £50,000 in 41 shares. Chemists, importers, exporiers, 
manufacturers and refiners of and dealers in chemical, in- 
dustrial and ovher preparations and articles, compounds, 
potash, salts and fertilisers, manufacturers and refiners of and 
dealers in proprietary arucles of all kinds and of chemical, 
photographic, and sciencific apparatus and macerials, ete 


LTD., 61 and 62, Lincoln’s 





Thermogene Trade Marks 

On Friday, March 18, in the Chancery Division, Mr. Justice 
Astbury had before him a motion by Thermogene, Ltd., 
against Mr. Mayo to restrain the defendant from infringing 
the trade mark ‘‘ Thermogene ’’ and passing off medical wool 
not of the plaintiffs’ manufacture as ‘‘ Thermogene,”’ and to 
restrain the defendant from representing that the plaintiffs’ 
thermogene wool was a German production. Counsel stated 
that the defendant was willing to treat the motion as a trial 
of the action and give a perpetual undertaking in the terms 
of the notice of motion and to submit to the injunction claimed 
and to pay the costs. Counsel added that the plaintiff 
company was an all British company and had been since its 
inception many years ago and had no connection with Germany 
at all. 

The defendant’s counsel, in consenting, said that his client 
did not admit all the charges made by Thermogene, Ltd. 

His lordship made an order in the terms agreed 





British Predominance in Fuel Research 


Dr. A. E. LInnet, speaking at Liverpool on Friday, March 18, 
said that the British nation held the paramount position with 
regard to fuel research, and there was not in the world a 
fuel research station equal to the Government one at Green- 
wich. Dr. Linnel, who is lecturer in chemistry to the Phar- 
maceutical Society, added that the Government had been 
almost repaid for the money spent on the station. Income 
from royalties on patents, the result of work at the station, 
very nearly equalled the Government grant. 





Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 

THE CABINET MAKER.—Spcecial Spring Issue: Show Cards and 
Posters ; American Furnishing Studies; Review of What the 
Furniture Trade is Making ; ‘“* Some Notes on the Furniture at the 
Residence of Mr. Ernest Robson,’’ by J. A. Charlton Deas; 
Illustrated News for Woodworkers ; Freezers for Furnishers. 

DISCOVERY ‘Nature Notes of the Galapagos Islands,’’ by 
John Hicks, F.E.S Research on british Spas; The Infinitely 
Variable Gear: A New British Invention; ‘Is Air Power a 
Delusion ?”’ by A. Hungerford Pollen. 

THE ELEcTRICIAN.—Special Spring Trade Promotion Number: 
“Electrical Labour-saving Devices in Industry,’’ by A. E. 
“Modern Lighting for the Home,’’ by A. B “Read ; 
Refrigeration Prospects,’’ by R. J. Mitchell; 
Cleaners ; ‘‘ Window Display,’”’ by R. Harman ; 
keepers’ Problems ; The Faraday Lecture. 

THe Export Wortp.—Special Pulk Tables for Exporters ; 
Handling Export Orders: Detailed Procedure; New Zealand's 
Trade with Great Britain; World Motor Markets Analysed 

THE Fruit GROWER Biological Control of Pest Plants : 

the Covent Garden of the West; Rating of Glasshouses, . 

GARDENING ILLUSTRATED.—Perpetual Carnations: The Effect 
of March; Supporting Exhibition Sweet Peas ; Early Flowers at 
Burford, Dorking; A Grey Foliage Garden; Reminders for the 
Week. 

THE Wor LbD.—-Preventing 
Troubles ; Some Gas Inventions ; 
the Home, and in Showrooms. 

THE HARDWARE TRADE JOURNAL. 
Household Appliances ; The Cutlery Retailer’s Selling Campaign in 
the Spring; Replanning the Corner Shop; Hardware for Use in 
Modern Homes and Gardens ; Ironmongery Trade Examinations, 

Tue TimBer TrapES JourNnaL.—-Philippine Woods, Polish 
Timber Trade; Trade on the Pa‘i'c Coust 


Loe; 
“ Electrical 
Selling Suction 
Electrical Shop 
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GAS Corrosion and Naphthalene 


Pictures of Gas in Industry, in 


54th Spring Annual: Selling 








